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THE PROBLEM OF THE COLORADO RIVER 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
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Ye may bit and rein me a little space, 
Ye may bind me to serve your transient race 
For a day—a year—yet calm I wait, 
Unmoved as the changeless march of fate; 
Till, in the hour of your lightest heed, 
Till, in the hour of your keenest need, 
I rise resistless and claim my own, 
Re-taking the ways my floods have known, 
Ere ye came from the gates of birth 

lo harry your mother, the Earth. 

—The Song of the Colorado. 
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OTHING indeed is new under the sun, least of all under 
the hot, silent sun of the desert. More than a thou- 
sand years ago the peoples of Mesopotamia made 
league and led out the waters of the Tigris upon their 





fertile, sandy fields to turn a desert into a garden set 
with cities; and the river, shaken by earthquake and swollen by 
floods from its distant mountain source, quitted its channel by way 
of the irrigation canals and wandered, a wilful vagrant, on a new 
course to the sea, leaving to this day a desolate, desert where once 
was a rich and populous land. 

The Yellow River, crawling down like a sluggish, over-gorged 
dragon through the lowlands of China, has made many a new trail 
and left the rice-fields buried in dry, hard-packed sand. 

The Colorado of the West, wildest, most tameless, least tractable 
of American rivers, fights its way down through hedging, rock- 
ribbed mountains and deep-jawed cafions to a low, sandy delta of its 
own building, over which it has for ages taken its whimsical and 
uncertain way to the sea. A dozen times, perhaps, it has shifted 
back and forth at the will of chance—a log caught in some channel, 
holding a basin of dead water in which the silt dropped swiftly till a 
low but sufficient diversion-dam was builded—a mass of drift swung 
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into the main stream and caught on a buried snag—little enough has 
been needed to turn the imperious water and send it resistlessly seek- 
ing new trails or re-taking the half-obliterated roads it traveled in 
the forgotten past. 

The great desert depression, lying at the lowest point 287 feet 
below sea level and known today as the Salton Sink, has been filled 
once, twice, unknown times, as the inconstant river swung back and 
forth across its growing delta. It has been a great brackish lake, 
fresher in seasons of flood, and swarming with innumerable fresh 
and brackish water shells, now piled in white windrows, along its 
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WHAT THE COLORADO RIVER MAKES POSSIBLE ON THE DESERT. 


sun-scorched, sandy beach-lines, where the shifting winds trace anew 
each day the rippling wave-marks of retreating water. 
Then, as the water lessened and dried away, it has been as the 





Spanish explorers found it—a strange, mirage-haunted, thirst- 
scourged place of mystery, into which a man went with his life held 
loose in his hand. Cloud-bursts in the gaunt mountains that stand 
like an iron urn around the deep inner bow! sent down from time to 
time water enough to form a small lake in the lowest basin, increased 
at long intervals by overflow from the Colorado; so that the “Salton 
Sea” has ebbed and flowed—now a dry, salt-crusted area over which 
a man might walk, and again a shallow, acrid lake in which the 
bitter-fleshed sage-ducks sported. 

Fremont, sighting it from the northern end, was deeply impressed ; 
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and, when he knew it better, seriously recommended that a canal 
should be cut to turn the waters of the Colorado river into the great 
basin, holding that the land-locked sea would exert a_ beneficient 
influence on the climate and atmosphere of all the adjacent region. 

Because it lay in the track of the great rush to the gold-fields and 
the coast, it was skirted, by a well-traveled trail—a trail with mile- 
stones of low mounds along whose length white bones were laid 
bare as the sand shifted in the ceaseless wind. 

The first railroad pre jected from coast to coast crossed it on its 
imaginary way, and in 1879 the Southern Pacific made good the 
dream—its latest miles laid and spiked at night, because the rails 











A FORAGE CROP ON IRRIGATED DESERT LAND. 


burned the hands of the track-layers under the mid-day sun. Follow- 
ing the railroad cautiously, little towns grew up, each with its 
cluster of tall tropic palms and its outlying ranches; few, but 
sufficient to speak a significant word to the keen observer. If the 
bare fringe of that Land of Mystery turned to such lavish blossom 
at the touch of water, what might not come of the far-floor-like level 
of the basin? 

As early as 1856 one man, Dr. Wozencraft of San Bernardino, had 
seen the answer in his imagination, and urged upon the government 
the wisdom of reserving the whole region for irrigation. Major John 
W. Powell, founder of the Geological Survey, than whom no one 


knew better the arid regions of the Soutiiwest and the water avail- 
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able, saw clearly the great possibilities of the Salton basin and the 
entire Colorado river valley. 

Others were not slow to see. There lay within the sink itself near 
to a million acres of land, from sea-level and a bit above to 280 feet 
below, all of it with a climate of tropic mildness not to be equalled 
‘ elsewhere in the United States. And there, a hundred miles to the 

eastward, flowed the one river whose waters were free and adequate 
for the task of watering the State That Might Be. 

He was a prophet who first stood on the verge and looking away 
to the dim, blue mountain-rim, saw the silver line of canals leading 
in the unwilling Colorado, and the green of growing fields below 
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SUGAR CANE IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY. 


the old shell-whitened beach levels. It. was a daring, a magnificent 
conception, a tremendous undertaking for private enterprise, how- 
ever it may be viewed. It meant, carried to success, the homing of 
half a million people and the building outright of a rich and pros- 
perous commonwealth in a land that had not supported a dozen 
families or added any appreciable sum to the wealth of the nation. 
And with 400,000 acres of land, at the least, on which water-stock 
could be sold at from five to twenty dollars an acre, it meant a 
princely fortune to the promoters. 

Its very largeness caused the proposition to take hold slowly. 
Beginning in 1889 with a company that existed chiefly on paper 
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and yet managed to obtain several concessions and to do some 
preliminary surveying, the plan dragged along till 1896 before it 
took definite form, and till 1g00 before construction was actually 
begun. 

It was too big a thing to tempt conservative investors—a thing 
belonging by every right to the government and not to private 
individuals—as some saw at the time and many have recognized 
since. 

Yet once aroused, and fostered with well-considered advertising, 
the interest in the possibilities of the section grew, and intending 
settlers, by their purchase of water-rights, supplied the funds which 

















GRAIN AND HAy ON LAND RECLAIMED FROM THE DESERT. 


shrewd investors had refused. Canals were surveyed, the town of 
Imperial founded, and the first water came in to the waiting land 
in 1902. 

The growth was equal to, perhaps beyond, the most daring fore- 
cast. There was a well-manipulated rush for lands, a good deal of it 
by persons who had no real intention of becoming settlers, but so 
much of it genuine that at the present time about 110,000 acres are 
in actual cultivation and 100,000 acres more are entitled to water 
rights. Shipments from the valley have been second in quantity 
and value only to those from Los Angeles; the feeding line from 
the Southern Pacific railroad into the valley is said to have been its 
best paying branch and a second line was projected and begun. 
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Now the future of this desert empire, with its population of 10,000 
7 and its wealth not far from $10,000,000, waits on the solving of as 
interesting and difficult a problem as has held in balance the fate of 
any modern community. 
The flooding of the Salton basin has been called “one of the 





greatest .assisted natural phenomena of recent times.” It has 
brought with it the necessity of conquering at once and at any cost 
the most unconquerable river within the borders of the United 
States and of compelling it to return to the channel which it has 
abandoned to retake its old wilful way into the desert—and on to 
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COTTON IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY. 


the Gulf of California by the filling and overflow of its old-time 
basin. 

The great river has fought its way down from its distant source 
by sheer cutting power of water loaded with silt and sand. It has 
eaten its way inch by inch from the plateaus 10,000 feet in air to 
the level of the sea, depositing there, at the touch of salt water, its 
weapon and burden—the load of red earth from which it takes its 
name. 

Year by year through uncounted ages it has built up the low 
delta sloping away gently from either bank, and pushed it out farther 
into the gulf. It has built so, age by age, the whole lower valley 

¢ through which it flows—approaching 1,500,000 acres between the 
end of the Grand Cajfion and the gulf—light, sandy, soil of great 
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richness when watered, and melting away iike a bank of sugar before 
the floods of the high-water season that sweep over the low banks 
and inundate much of the valley along the course. 

Down under this low, narrow valley from cafion to sea lies another 
cafion into which the river once poured its load—a cafion buried 
and lost in that age-long accumulation of rich red silt and soil. The 
Salton basin was doubtless only its lower and broader bow! into 
which was dropped the largest spoil of all that 2000 miles of slow- 
worn gorge and chasm above. 

Drill holes have been driven 700 feet in the Salton basin without 
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SUGAR BEETS IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 


striking bed-rock; how much farther it is to the stony lap of the 
earth, no one knows. 

Along the Colorado from Yuma to old Fort Mojave, drillings 
have been made with reference to suitable dam sites and continuous 
bed-rock all the way across stream has never been found, the nearest 
approach being at a depth of 130 feet at Bull's Head Point, thirty 
miles above Needles. 

The valley from the end of the Grand Cafion to the gulf is not 
unlike a great, rock-walled sluice-box choked full of the accumu- 
lated wash of 225,049 square miles of country, the drainage area of 
the Colorado river. 

Every placer miner knows what happens when a string of full- 
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choked sluice-boxes can be made to begin scouring out at the lowest 


end—and that is the thing that is happening in the Imperial Valley 























today—the problem within the problem of the Colorado river. 
It is not merely to return the river to the channed which it has 
abandoned before the Salton Sink shall be filled full enough to 
. cover the lands already in cultivation. That is in any case a some- 
what remote consideration. The imperative thing is to force the 
river back to its old level before it shall have sluiced out its present 
bed to such depth that return is impossible and the whole valley 
and basin will be left with a river as useless for irrigation purposes 
linet 
U 
OFFICES OF U. S. RECLAMATION SERVICE AT YUMA. 
Built as headquarters and quartermaster'’s station for General Heintzleman, in 1854. 
~ 


as it is a thousand miles above, where it sweeps through the gorges 
of the Grand Canon. 

The whole situation grew out of the attempt of the California 
Development Company to supply more water to the farmers of the 
Imperial Valley at the smallest cost of time and money. 

The condition to begin with was this: Yuma on the Arizona side 
of the Colorado river is 140 feet above sea-level. Since white men 
have had knowledge of the river, it has flowed south from this 
point to the Gulf of California with a fall of but two feet to the 
mile in its seventy mile course. With this slight gradient it has 
constantly deposited silt all along the way, building for itself a 





slowly but constantly elevated channel which is higher on both banks 
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than the surrounding delta, and particularly so on the westward 
side, where the land slopes away so rapidly that at Salton, only 93 
miles distant, the valley is 263 feet below sea level—a fall of over 
four feet to the mile. 

Westward from Salton the land rises again, and sharply. Indio, 
25 miles away, is only 20 feet below sea level, while Palm Springs, 
about 45 miles from Salton, is 584 feet above. 

The Sink is a great oblong hollow, 137 miles across from Yuma 
to Palm Springs, with nearly 70 miles of the distance below sea level. 
It is walled with such barren, precipitous, iron-visaged mountains as 
could guard only a desert land; mountains of dim translucent blue 
color and spirit-like beauty and mystery, the San Jacinto—at the 
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BUILDING CANALS AT YUMA. 


Background shows character of growth along river—miles of jungle of straight, slender willow and cotton- 
wood trees, growing as thick as they can stand. 


upper end, many a noble, unnamed bulk eastward to Yuma, and far 
in Mexico the shadowy line of the Cocopahs. 

Down along the western bank of the abandoned river-channel, shut- 
ting it for ages from the wide level of the Imperial valley, is a chain 
of low, ever-shifting sand-hills; sand fine as sugar and nearly as 
white, blown ceaselessly back and forth, heaped up in fantastic 
mounds today, rippled and lined as if the sea-waves had left them 
not an hour since, and tomorrow whirled high in the air to catch 
in some thin clump of grease-wood and repeat the round. 

It was these lean, restless, ghost-like hills that turned aside the 
Spanish explorers; and to escape them, centuries later, the canal of 
the California Development Company had to take its way into Mexico 
and return by a long detour to the Imperial valley. 
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Below the sand-hills several old channels led off to the right into 
the valley, for the most part filled with silt and only carrying a little 
water in seasons of flood. 


When the surveys for the Imperial canal were begun, it was seen 
that it could not go straight west into the valley—it must round the 


- sand-hills, and that meant a concession from Mexico, which was not 
difficult to obtain. The intake of the canal was in the United States, 
eight miles below Yuma and just inside the California line. It was 




















; simply an open ditch-head, into which the water was allowed to flow 
without any restraint, as it might have flowed through any breach in 
the river banks caused by high floods. 

> 

* 
BUILDING LEVEES ON THE COLORADO RIVER NEAR YUMA 
The plans of the Reclamation Service include protecting levees on both sides of the Colorado and on 
~ the Gila. They will be 8 ft. wide on top, 4,000 ft. apart on the Colorado, and 3,200 on the Gila. 
! 


For the first few miles the canal followed the river closely and 
then was dropped into old flood-channels leading around the sand- 
hills into Mexico and back into the Imperial valley—it being cheaper 
and quicker to use these canals of nature’s make than to cut others. 

Three years of unusually low water in the Colorado river followed, 
and the intake of the canal slowly filled with silt and sand till it no 
longer carried water enough for the needs of the growing farm 
community in the valley. It would have been an easy matter at 
any time during these years to put in secure head-gates at the intake, 
and the cost would not have been above $10,000. 





The records and tradition of half a century showed that sudden. 
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violent, and prolonged floods might be expected on the lower Colo- 
rado river at almost any season after mid-winter; yet the men who 
controlled the Imperial valley canal-system not only ignored ail 
danger and disregarded all warnings from competent engineers 
who knew the river well—they went forward and cut a second and 
equally unprotected opening in the banks of the Colorado. 

These openings were only about one-quarter mile apart and be- 
tween the two, where it seemed to have been the first intention to 
head the intake, wooden headworks were constructed ; but they were 
said to be five feet too high during low water, and were never used. 


The second intake silted up, and instead of dredging it, or the 
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SHARP'S HEADING ON IMPERIAL CANAL. 


earlier one, out, the company went about three miles farther down 
the river, inside the Mexican line, and, having obtained permission 
from the government of Mexico, cut a third intake, a straight ditch 
from the river to the canal, and left it equally unprotected as to 
head-gates or controlling devices. 

Sume while before this, early in 1904, the California Development 
Company had come into inharmonious contact with the United States 
government. The company, under its original filing, claimed 10,000 
cubic feet per second of the waters of the Colorado river. As the 
Colorado is a navigable river, they failed to secure a title to this 
quantity, which is more than the entire normal flow of the stream. 

Through the so-called “Daniels Bill,” introduced by Representa- 
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tive Daniels of California, an effort was made to secure the water by 
having the river practically declared of more value for irrigation 
than for navigation. This bill, which would have given the com- 
pany virtual control forever of the waters of the greatest river in the 
Southwest, was defeated through the efforts of the friends of na- 
tional irrigation. 

Intake No. 3, on Mexican soil and outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States, was dredged in October, 1904, and a short time after 
the shallow lake in Salton sink began to deepen with an inflow of 
muddy water easily traced to the Colorado through the New River 
channel, and the unprotected intake of the Imperial canal. 

The problem of the Colorado had declared itself, and if the Cali- 

















IMPERIAL CANAL AT SHARP’S HEADING. 


fornia Development Company had desired to tie the hands of the 
United States, their course could not have been more admirably 
planned—but of this somewhat will be said later. 

To trace the growth of the problem—from the beginning of the 
company’s work the seasons had been dry, and there had been three 
years in which to make secure the canal headings on what was known 
to be the most treacherous and intractable river in the West. Noth- 
ing was done. The rainfall of the winter of 1904-5 was the heaviest 
for many years, that of 1905-6 even heavier. From all the great 
water-shed, but particularly from the mountains and plateaus of 
Arizona great floods swept into the Colorado, 

















ABBATIS ON THE COLORADO RIVER CONSTRUCTED BY RECLAMATION SERVICE TO PREVENT CUTTING OF BANKS. 
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The winter of 1904-5 began the work of cutting down the level 
, of the canal and the Alamo river into which the canal dropped— 
an ancient bed of the Colorado, dry except at flood-time before the 
company decided to use it as a cheap and ready-to-hand canal. 
Swiftly a lake formed in the Salton basin, growing unnoticed till it 
. crept up and destroyed the salt-works at Salton and menaced the 
track of the Southern Pacific railroad. 
The Canal Company made a number of inadequate attempts to 
turn the flow into another old channel leading to the Gulf by way of 
Volcano Lake at the far southern end of the valley; but each proved 
in turn a failure, and the Southern Pacific, after moving parts of its 
track three times, was compelled to come to the assistance of the 
canal company and take up the fight with the relentless river. 























THE NEw RIVER BRANCH OF THE COLORADO. Photo by W. H. Sanders 


This photograph was taken during the high water of June. The river was ten miles wide, and many 
grain fields were ruined by the flood, 


In November, 1905, a dam 600 feet long and 100 feet wide, made 
of piles driven twenty feet into the bed of the river, with strong 
brush and wire mattresses 100 by 150 feet between, was approaching 
completion; and many believed the problem of the Colorado prac- 
tically solved. On the 29th of November, the second largest flood 
ever recorded on the Colorado swept down the Gila—a wall of tawny, 
foam-edged water, rising sixteen feet in an hour and brushing away 
the work of months as if it had been a handful of matches. When 
it passed, the Colorado was secure in its new channel, and the old one 
was banked high with silt and drift. The waters of the river no 
longer reached the gulf, but poured their flood through an ever- 
deepening channel into the old desert basin abandoned for ages. 
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A second but lesser flood in February, 1906, clinched the problem, 
and the regular annual flood of June, prolonged through the summer, 
scoured the two great sluiceways, the Alamo and the New river, 
hourly deeper. 

In August, with the Colorado still a third higher than it should 
normally have been, the Alamo river at Imperial was 815 feet from 
the top of the banks to the water, and the huge, ragged rent which 
it had torn in the level floor of the valley was 1160 feet wide. It 
was still cutting deeper and the banks were still caving in. Nothing 
could be more impressive than that deep, irregular gash in the earth, 


slashed out as with relentless fury and deepening as rapidly as the 

















ALAMO RIVER NEAR IMPERIAL DURING JUNE HIGH WATER Photo by W. H. Sanders 


turbulent water had power to carry away the soft, “quick” silt and 
sand that formed the soil of the valley. 

At Calexico, in mid-June, the New river branch of the Colorado 
was ten miles wide; fields of grain were flooded and destroyed, and 
the Salton Sea rose eight feet in fifteen days. In August it had 
returned to its channel, after cutting away part of the town of Mexi- 
cali,.and was gouging down into the earth as fast as it could; sweep- 
ing along a moving mass of sand of tremendous scouring power. 
In early July a constantly receding water-fall had formed in both 

- | branches, advancing nearer the intake at a rate of a third of a mile 
a day, and reported to be sixty feet deep in the Alamo and eight 
in New river. 

In August the depth of the falls was known to be much less, and 
the encroachment upstream was very little, owing to the more resist- 
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ant character of the soil in the channels at the point then reached. 
The old bed of the Colorado, from Yuma to the Gulf, was dry, 
except for pools and lagoons in some of the lowest places ; but a small 
amount of water still found its way to the gulf by the Padrones 
river and Hardy’s Colorado. 

The problem has resolved itself into this: There is yet an indefi- 
nite time, probably a few months at best, before, in the scouring and 
sluicing process, the channels of the Alamo and the New river can 
be cut down to the lowest possible level throughout their length and 
so on, up the Imperial canal, to the old river-bed below Yuma. 




















NEw RIVER AT CALEXICO, AUGUST, 1906 


Several houses and the Mexican graveyard have been cut away at and near this point, Concrete 
blocks from bridge-piers and buildings lie at edge of water. 


Low water would make the process slower; such a flood as that 
of last November would speed it to swift and disastrous conclusion. 

If the cutting is not checked somewhere, but is allowed to proceed 
on up the Colorado as far as the grade of the river permits, which 
would be above Needles, a new cafion will be formed, similar to the 
deep channels at Imperial and Calexico, but so much deeper that 
the river will no longer be available for purposes of irrigation, and 
Salton Sea (already the third largest body of water entirely within 
the United States, covering at present over 400 square miles) will 
become permanent, and will cover close to 2000 square miles. 

Work designed to control the water of the river and return it to 
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its old channel is at this writing (August 15, 1906) being carried on 
by the Southern Pacific railroad at two points. At the old Imperial 
intake a specially designed headgate is being built to control the flow 
of water into the canal. <A short distance above this point, where a 
spit of conglomerate juts out toward the river, affording the nearest 
approach to solid foundation anywhere within miles, an intake is 
being constructed of steel and re-inforced concrete. If these two 
pieces of work can be brought to completion before the next season 
of high water, or before the occurrence of any considerable floods, 
it will be reasonably sure that the river will be forced back into the 
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ALAMO RIVER NEAR IMPERIAL, AUGUST, 1906 


Banks 85 feet high, width 1160 feet. Cut in the level floor of the valley 


old channel, now dry and some eleven feet higher than the present 
water-surface. 

If these works should suffer the fate of the brush-mat-and-piling 
dam, which was swept out in the November flood last year, the next 
stand in the fight for control of the river will probably be made at 
Laguna, twelve miles above Yuma, where the Reclamation Service 
of the United States Government has under construction a great 
river-dam of the type which has been used so successfully in India 
and Egypt, where conditions are similar. 

This dam, however, cannot be completed for a year, perhaps two 
years, though the urgency of the situation will doubtless hurry its 
progress. 


At Laguna the low granite hills come into the river’s edge, afford- 
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ing the first solid abutments up-stream from the gulf, and here a dam 
nearly a mile long is well under way. 

It rests on the shifting sands of the river-bed, for solid bed-rock 
was not found anywhere along the channel for a hundred and fifty 
miles. It consists of three great parallel walls of concrete, built 
over heavy piling driven into the bed of the stream. The spaces 
between these walls are filled with broken granite rock blasted out 
of the wide spillways at either side of the dam. When completed 
the dam will be about 250 feet across, with a wide, sloping apron of 
loose rock on the down-stream side. 

Its very weight, above 600,000 tons, is designed to hold the sandy 























THE ROCKWOOD HEADGATE BELOW YUMA 


Specially designed to control the flood-flow of the Colorado 


foundation firm, as it has done on the Ganges and the Nile, and the 
water for irrigation will be drawn off in canals on either side, one 
for the lands in California and one on the Arizona side. With these 
two diverting canals, it will be possible to clear the bed of the Colo- 
rado lower down for whatever restraining works may be decided 
upon. 

The government dam now in course of construction at Tonto creek, 
and the diversion dam to be built lower down on the Salt river, will 
materially assist in controlling the floods that have swept in so disas- 
trously from the Arizona tributaries of the Colorado. 

Other storage projects under consideration will, when completed, 
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control and distribute the waters of the Gila and Little Colorado, so 
that eventually the streams which are responsible for the severest 
sudden floods will be under fair restraint. These are all works 
which are parts of the plans of the United States Reclamation Service, 
insuring the ultimate control of the situation by the government— 4 
which is the only wise and adequate solution. 

Meanwhile there are serious complications in the fact that the 
water which is working damage in the United States enters the coun- 
try from Mexico, and that the intake of the Imperial canal was not 
cut by a company operating under the laws of the United States 
with a concession from Mexico, but by a company organized and 
chartered under Mexican “laws—the “Sociedad de Yerrigacion y 
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WoopEN GATE OF COLORADO DEVELOPMENT Co. AT LOWER HEADING, AUG. 25, 1906. 


Terrefios de la Baja California.” True, this company is composed 
largely of the same men who make up the California Development 
Company; but that does not relieve Mexico of obligation for the 
damage which a Mexican company has worked to citizens and terri- 
tory of the United States. 
Before the United States can take control of the situation on the 
Colorado river, should that course become necessary to save the j 
Imperial valley and the other lands along the river from permanent 
disaster, an adjustment of this matter will be necessary, and also a 
definite understanding as to the future status of the river. In exist- 
ing treaties with Mexico, the Colorado has been regarded solely from ' ’ 
the standpoint of a navigable stream; irrigation as a matter of na- 
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tional, or even of private, importance had not arisen when these 
sf. treaties were made. 

Except for one brief period from 1860 to 1870, when the supplies 
for Arizona came largely by way of the Gulf, from San Francisco 
or Atlantic ports, the river has had no importance in navigation; 
but it is the one source of water-supply for the irrigation of nearly 
; a million and a half acres of land, lying about equally in the United 

States and Mexico, from the end of the Grand Cajfion southward. 
The water of the river is sufficient for only about 1,000,000 acres of 
this land, but storage projects could be made to reach more. A 
harmonious adjustment of the division of the water of the Rio 


Grande has already been reached between the two governments: 














' SucTION DREDGE AND SCRAPER TEAMS CUTTING CANAL TO WooDEN 
HEADGATE. Photo Aug. 25, 1906, by L. M. Lawson 


and, with more at stake, it is to be hoped that a similar understand- 
ing will not be delayed on the Colorado, 

The people of the Imperial valley are dependent upon the Imperial 
canal for every drop of water they may use for whatever purpose. 
There is not a well in the valley, and drillings to the depth of 700 
feet have shown no underflow. There are few springs in the dis- 
tant mountains, and the Salton lake is too salt to be available, were it 
near enough. It will be seen that unless the canal is properly and 
rapidly safe-guarded with headgates, and, in addition, sufficient and 
adequate waste-ways for the control of flood-waters, another season 

i . of high water may well deepen the main canal so far below the 
distributing canals that no water can enter them, and the whole 
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PART OF ‘‘CoRY’sS CAMP,’’ BELOW YUMA 














GENERAL VIEW OF LAGUNA DAM FROM CALIFORNIA SIDE, SHOWING i 
GOVERNMENT AND CONTRACTOR'S CAMP. 
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community be left without so much as water for domestic purposes. 
EPs Even this is a lesser calamity in its ultimate effect than the loss 
to State, nation and humanity of so great an area of the richest land 
in the United States—land of which five acres, properly watered and 
cultivated, are sufficient for the support of an average family and 
160 are equal to a liberal income. The climate is such that there 





are practically twelve growing months in the year; early vegetables 
alone, which reach the markets weeks in advance of any other sec- 
tion, have brought large returns to the farmers of Imperial valley. 
Grapes, oranges, figs, dates, and other fruits have been found ad- 
mirably adapted to all the section. 

On the large grain-farms, barley has been found to yield seventy- 

















i Photo by L. M. Lawson 
LOOKING SOUTH ACROSS THE RIVER AT IMPERIAL HEADING 


This is the point at which it is proposed to stop the river. The photograph, taken Aug. 25, 1906 


shows the method of making the brush mats. 


five bushels to the acre, and wheat sixty; alfalfa gives from four to 
six crops a year, and the dairy interests of the Imperial valley have 
been as important as any in California. 

All of which means that this great valley from Needles to the 
Gulf might be the home of half a million people, at a modest esti- 
mate, and return to the nation a sum beside which the amount needed 
to permanently conquer the menacing river sinks into insignificance. 

The problem of the Colorado is of national importance, and cannot 
long be left to the ill-directed or inadequate efforts of private 
| : corporations. 
' In mid-August, the river at Yuma showed a flow of 20,000 second- 
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feet, and Salton Sea was rising at the rate of about one inch a day. 
It lay, a steel-blue sheet of silent water, the bare, brown, iron-fronted 
desert mountains standing like an implacable wall beyond it. For 
miles it followed the track of the Southern Pacific railroad; ,ts beach 
seamed by deep ravines, radiating like fingers, through which the qh 
water lapped quietly, affording hunting-grounds for hundreds of | 
cranes and pelicans and gray clouds of sea gulls. 

In places it touched the embankment and a swift desert wind- 
storm would have sent it leaning over the track. It had taken the 
little farms lying near the stations of Mecca and Thermal and Coach- 
ella, and the lines of fence posts could be seen far out, almost lost 


- 
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CONCRETE GATE OF COLORADO DEVELOPMENT COMPANY AT UPPER HEADING 


in the rising water. Beyond, the telegraph poles were buried half 
their length, and patient gulls and pelicans sat on the cross-bars 
looking for fish. Along shore the tops of the greasewood bushes 
made deep-green, faintly swaying islands, and the abandoned ties 
of the submerged railroad floated in water-logged rafts. 

At Mecca and Thermal and Coachella the Indians had been danc- 
ing and rejoicing for two months past, hailing with joy the always 
advancing water. They have kept, out of their unrecorded past, 
many traditions of the rise and fall of the mysterious water—tradi- 
tions touched and colored by contact with the whites and yet holding 
some thread of truth, there can be no doubt. 

The simplest version, as told by old “Fig Tree John,” a Yuma 
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' BLASTING OUT THE BED OF THE NEW RIVER, AT CALEXICO, WITH GIANT 
‘ POWDER, TO TURN THE CURRENT OF THE FLOOD. 
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with grizzled, mud-crusted hair and the map of all the desert in his 
dark, wrinkled face, runs thus: 

Thirty chiefs ago, the water filled the Salton Sink, not as it does 
now, but much larger. The Indians all around its edge were pros- 
perous and happy, but the young men of the Yumas, growing rest- 
less, went down to the south and plundered and killed a peaceful 
tribe. 

Before they returned home, the water began to shrink away; the | 
old men of the tribe held dances and tried to sing the water back, 
but it went away faster. 

At last the oldest man of the tribe put mud on his head and black- 
ened his body with charcoal and went alone in a canoe out across the 
water, naked but shaking his gourd rattle and letting the boat drift 


as it would. 
For three days the old men waited for him on the shore. On the 
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MAKING BRUSH MATS ON THE BARGE 


third night at sunset the canoe came back, drifting of its own will, 
the old man lying blind in the bottom. 

He said the Sun Spirit had met him at the other side of the lake 
and told him the water would all go away and the Indians grow 
poorer ; but after a long while, when thev had been punished enough, 
the water would come back and plenty would return to all the tribes. 

So the Cocos and the Cohuilas along the upper end and the Coco- 
pahs and Diguefios far to the south watch with joy the growing 
sea, and dance and shake their curious gourd rattles and sing their 





wild chants as it advances; while the Yumas work for the white men i 
who are fighting their great river—and in the white man’s money 7 
find fulfillment of the old tradition. | 


Prescott, Arizona. 
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PAST SLUGGARD RANCH 
By MARY H. COATES 





— AKE, for the eyrie of 
your mind’s eye, the ex- 
treme western cape of 

Redwood Park, fifty miles south 

of San Francisco. ‘Tis a_ vasty 

lookout—sky high above the 
ocean, with the mountainside 
spreading fanwise down to the 
shore; canon curbed on one hand 
by Waddell Creek—a stream of 
many trout—on the other by 

Purdy’s Gulch, the trail meander- 

ing seven miles from summit to 

sea-level, every league sealed with 

Nature’s favors. Down shore— 











———— the coastwise border—past Slug- 

THE CALIFORNIA “‘ NUTMEG." gard Ranch, with New Year 

island for a punctuation-end to 

the ramble, there are even more of the finger-marks of her ap- 
proval. 

Starting from the Park, a bridle-path slips the shade of the grand 
sequoias bivouacked in the Big Basin, scales the rim, and cuts across 
a bald knob, the vista spanning many a rugged ridge and ferny glen, 
with a hint of the fifty-mile coast mountain-chain. In Spring and 
Summer the forested slopes are exquisite marqueteries of one color— 
infinite shades of the green of sycamore, buttonwood, alder, laurel 
and conifers. One of the darkest tones belongs to that oddest of all 
evergreen trees—the Tumion, or false nutmeg, which by right of 
foliage should be a cone-bearer, but by grace of Nature’s pleasure 
sports a fruit. 

This tree is one branch of only four species—one each for Japan, 
China, Florida and California. It has a twin-brother in the Yosemite 
Sierra Nevadas; but here, where harsh frosts never remember to 
come, where rains never forget to fall, and where fog hovers fre- 
quently and dense, it attains a most luxuriant growth, more than sixty 
feet in height. With its uncommon, roundish, pyramidal shape, 
slightly drooping branches, and pungently odorous, prickly foliage, it 
rarely beautiful when the sun strikes full on 





is a distinguished tree 
its glossy fruit, changing them to silver figs. The figs, alas, are 
worthless, for the waxen, green rind covers a thin layer of whitish 
pulp, enveloping a nutmeg which is but a wooden shell filled with 
white meat. 

To-day fog-wool and rain-cloud are gone; the eye has full right- 
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‘“ WRAPPED ITS HEAD IN A FRILLY MUFFLER.”’ 


of-way. Down, down at the foot of the slope is a narrow grey ribbon, 
the sand beach; and a feathery, slow-tossing white scarf broidering a 
blue field—blue so far away, so still and so harmless it might be 
levels of turquoise. On the plateau, barely above the surf-spray, is a 
yellow line—the stage-road which traverses the dairy country west of 
the peaks; and a mottled cord, the new trolley line connecting San 
Francisco with Santa Cruz. 

Woodsy, mossy second-growth timber, live-oak and madrojio, 
canopy our trail, with chaparral of cascara, buckeye and toyon, where 
the hunter may bag mountain-lion, deer, wild-cat, badger, coon and 
quail. Skirting a rocky spur, the trail joins the highway, which 
swings inland from the south, crosses Scott’s Creek and Purdy’s 
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Gulch, zigzagging up hills, avoiding a granite mountain-rib which 
ends in a sheer sea-wall. 

Snuggled among the trees on the caiion-side is a fine specimen of 
coast pine, which, tiptoeing up a hundred feet to peek over at the 
ocean, and finding a draught, bundled its head in a thick, frilly muf- 
fler. Now a slur of the road westward over the promontory and an 
exhilarating intake of the scene; then a plunge to the seashore 
along a snakewise grade following the flutings of the mountain, with 
but one halt—Sluggard Ranch. 

Once this ranch—large in acre-title, thumbnail-farm-size in level 
land, rich in ocean-faring scope—was an important stage station, 








‘* FLUSH TO A PERPENDICULAR SEA-WALL.” 


and its one-time owner, having in his make-up a grain of humor and 
ten grains of “hate-to-be-hurried-about-doing-things,” gave it the 
tell-tale name. The level acres are flush to a perpendicular sea-wall, 
and perched upon them is the cluster of white buildings, fitting into 
the landscape-scheme like a gull on a shelving rock. Here, for the 
man in a hurry, is a private road. 

It begins at a rope-end knotted to an iron crowbar driven in the 
bluff. “Yes,” chuckled an old fisherman, “it’s a short-cut over the 
the wall to the sand-spit, by way of a long rope; and a fellow thinks 
it’s twice as long when he’s caterpillerin’ up an’ down it. But if he’s 
a sure-enough angler, he can hook his reward off the rock-cod reef.” 
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PAST SLUGGARD RANCH 





The reef caps the sand-spit under the cape, and is mesmeric with 
sea-charm, for the water pouring over the lower rocks is so clear it is 
more like green ice than ocean brine, ever welling and sinking, shat- 
tered, into crystal chips. 

The stage-road reaches the beach at Waddell Creek bridge. The 
creek, binding the peak-top to the rim of the sea, is one of Nature’s 
finest lyrics, a filigree of fern-banks, dizzy walls, lacey cascades and 
pools. The name, to any old-timer, recalls a gruesome scene—a man 
and a bear, lying a few feet apart, each having given the other a 
death-blow. 

Across Waddell bridge, straight ahead for two miles, is another of 
those sliced-off capes ; and between it and the ocean is a strip of sand, 
On the mountain-side, in the long-ago, there were tall trees, and a 











‘‘NoOOKS JusT BIG ENOUGH FOR Two.”’ 


sawmill, and, spile-spiked to the bluff, a wagon-road. But the mill 
ate the tall trees, and the sea ate a huge slice of the land—including 
the road—so the public farer traveled the sand-lane for thirty years, 
or till the era of the indomitable trolley. 

The stage-driver, unmindful of a time-card, took the beach as he 
found it—wet or dry; but those with leisure waited for the smooth, 
hard, sand boulevard of low tide. “Tis a pleasant way, with the treas- 
ure-trove expectancy of the beach and playful antics of leopard seals; 
a fearsome way, hedged between uncurling, roaring breakers—the 
ocean’s close-range impress of awfulness and power—and the bluff 
so high that a human figure against it is as a match against the side 
of a wash-tub. 

Land-slides and springs are ever etching the cliff-face ; and in one 
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spot is a brook with a tiny waterfall and a massive bridge—souvenir 
of the old read. Scattered coast-pines dwell here—crouching, wind- 
twisted dwarfs—clinging with a life-and-death grasp, but soon to 
obey the inevitable move-on order, sliding to the beach, lodging with 
cast-off toys of the breakers, and dying, lying so, suggest a pathetic 
sequel to Heine’s poem of the pine and the palm, as they mingle with 
the palm-drift there. 

















“As A MATCH AGAINST THE SIDE OF A WASHTUB.”’ 


This “palm-drift” consists of quantities of cocoanut-husks—cov- 
eted flotsam for the camper’s fire, and fun for the jolly ranchman 
hereabouts, with his love for an assumed solemn countenance and a 
“Wrecked ship loaded with cocoanuts—yes, every soul aboard was 
lost!” The evidence? “A lost spar in the sand.” But when faced 
with a section of husk, not broken or torn, but clean-cut, he acknowl- 
edges that it is garbage from passing ships brought to this haven by 
freakish currents. But experiences? “Oh, a whaling schooner 
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dragged its anchor while the crew were in the cabin at a game of 
cards, from which they were called by a dull thud as the vessel struck 
shore.” 

Two miles of sand-lane, then a steep climb up hill into clover-sweet 
dairy meadows, sloping gradually to the beach, the bluff broken at 
near intervals into little coves which are usually the mouth of a fresh- 
water brook. Ideal camp sites they are, festooned with wild black- 
berry vines, fuchsia and pink everlasting, fragrant with mints and 
wild roses; cozy nooks for two, “comfy” by day, but awesome by 
night, down so near the incoming tide, with the harsh bark of sea- 
lions, and the seaward dark pierced now and then by weirdly mov- 





ing gold eyes—the lights of passing ships. 

Cormorants, guileless and interesting, keep house on the ragged 
vellow cliffs over Dickerman’s Caves. The archways lead into cool, 
dim chambers ever echoing the vaulting song of the breakers ; and, if 
the listener’s imagination be attuned, will repeat the old tales harking 
back to a Spanish Main, treasure trove galleons, and the deeds of bold 
explorers. 

Farther along the cliff is a shaky ladder reaching down to perch- 
fishing grounds; and straight into the west, a mile at sea, lies Afio 
Nuevo island, a wee continent, yet big in responsibility for its fog- 
horn and lamp-flame are never-sleeping clarions of the craggy coast. 
To-day it is a summer isle in a summer sea, linked to the mainland by 
unending processions of long, hoary combers. 

Once in the long ago, when the good Padres were cruising here, 
a thick fog settled down, and they. were lost ; but, wishing very much 
to find a port, made for the nearest land, which chanced to be the 
shore of this island, where they landed safely, on a New Year’s Day. 
At once the island received a name and took on a personality. Besides 
its interest as a lighthouse station, it is a horn of plenty in marine 
attractions ; creepy with abalones and noisy with herds of howling 
sea-lions ; and over its outlying isles the busy hands of the breakers 
are ever tossing their changeful harvest of white sheaves. 

Santa Monica, Cal. 
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AN ARCHAOLOGICAL WEDDING 
JOURNEY 


By THERESA RUSSELL 


CHAFTER X. 
COLORADO CHIQUITO 


“Where the sun never slept, 
But unwinking, unblinking, from his quiver of ire 
Like a desolate besom the wilderness swept 

With his arrows of fire.” 


TIHE next thing on the schedule was an item to go West, 





young man, and reconnoiter the country along the Little 
Colorado by way of finishing up the summer’s work 
and play. For this voyage, the ship was lightened as 
much as possible. The Collection was left at the near- 
est Post for eastern shipment. Sliver and the pony were turned 
loose, headed for home. Erminio made a present of the dog to the 
Moqui who entertained us at Burro Spring, the first night out from 
the pueblos. And thus light-armored we made ready to plunge into 
the deepest desert yet. 

The second night brought us to the second habitation on the road. 
It was a trading post, dumped down, apparently without excuse, in 
the midst of the wilderness. Even the fact that it was a human 
dwelling-place, always of itself an omen of good cheer to the fam- 
ished traveller, could not throw much of a halo over its desolation. 
It was so small, and the encompassing waste so outrageously big. 
It was so unsheltered, and the sun beat down so relentlessly. It 
stood so alone, and was so far from being complete in itself. Yet 
it was infinitely better than nothing, even as the tiniest drop of 
protoplasm is infinitely beyond non-existence, so potent is that little 
line between what is and what is not. 

We were not astonished to find the inhabitant of this drear abode 
a grumpy and laconic host. But this should not look discouraging 
to those who believe that the desert holds forever the potential rose, 
and that the most arid nature will show signs of sprouting, under 
sufficient inducement. It came true. Beneath our blandishments a 
smile responsive to his grim lips sprang, and luster to his eyes. 

The Sefiora was politely shown into the parlor. The parlor ran 
the entire length and breadth of a building eight feet square. It 
was carpeted, papered and painted in Navajo blankets. In addition 
to the blankets were some snap-shots and the kodak that bagged 
them, and a guitar. But the apartment did not look as though it 
were accustomed to occupation, and so, to give it relaxation from 
the unwonted strain, the Sefora, after a brief season of solitary 
stuffiness, took to the woods—that is, to the cottonwoods, out by the 
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spring. Of course, there was no other Sefora about the place,— 
nobody but the Store-man, and a couple of Japs to cook his meals 
and save him from death by lonesomeness. 

The discovery next morning was neither of increase nor of de- 
crease, but of illness in camp, and that was a real novelty. The 
novelty was Bill. He lay on the ground, and over him in affection- 
ate guard stood Bob—Bob, the grouchy and distrustful, the rascal 
with whom you never could tell how much was “can’t” and how 
much ‘“‘won’t,” but from whom obedience and balkiness came alike 
ungraciously. Yet all the time, hidden away in the depths of his 
evil disposition, lurked this love for his comrade, and he now so 











‘‘ALL DESERT.”’ 


far removed his surly mask as to give us a hint of it. Suspiciously 
and yet anxiously he watched our ministrations to the invalid, and 
through it all sturdily maintained his station close to his afflicted 
friend. 

“If you can furnish us some ponies,” said the Anthropologist to 
the Trader, “we will take a horseback jaunt down to the river, and 
give both these fellows a little vacation, on full pay.” 

Yes, he could let us take a couple of his, and the Mexican might 
get one from the Navajos. So presently the trio were on again, off 
again, off for el Rio. 

We had not descended the trail from the plateau down to the 
lower lava-strewn plain before two things were made manifest. One 
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was that we were to have something novel and distinct in the way 
of scenery. For all desert does not look alike, not by any means, 
though it may all sound alike to those who have had only the green- 
field-and-running-brook sort of experience. The other was that we 
were to have something new and delightful in the way of eques- 
trianism. 

This little love of a buckskin pony, beautiful in his silver-mounted 
bridle and crimson saddle blanket, easy as a cradle in his swinging, 
soothing motion, swift and sure and so full of his own happy life! 
No, no, my big, white Bill, this is not in disloyalty to you. We need 
and we appreciate your patient, plodding feet, your broad back, your 
dutiful heart. But we are just so saucy, dear old Bill, that we some- 











‘*Dors Not LooK ALIKE.”’ 


times care more for beauty than for duty. We fall in love with the 
lightness of life. We would skim and not plod. We would reach 
out for an intoxicating cup and disdain plain food.’ Just for a time, 
old Bill. Then we come gratefully back to you and your slow, strong 
ways. Only, not on a morning like this! I fear we should never 
come back as long as the sweet draught lasted, the buoyancy of 
motion, the elixir of ozone. At least we must stay until all morbid 
imaginings, miasmic fancies, mouldering in dark corners of the brain, 
are brushed sky-high, sailing away into the clouds like a witch on a 
broomstick, and their place is air-swept and clean. 

So we ride on. The rainbow hues of the cliffs behind us grow 
fainter. The gleaming green line that marks the tree-bordered river 
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grows clearer. The crystal-spread plain, reminder of ancient vol- 
canic fury, grows blacker. Far away, over the translucent obsidian, 
beneath the glowing azure, quivers the mirage, that mocking sprite 
of the desert, that lures and laughs and eludes. Then at last we 
discern separate trees waving. We perceive water running. We 
distinguish houses and people over on the other side. 

We cross the river and bring up at the Indian Mission. The mis- 
sionary is not at home, but the missionary’s wife sits on the porch. 
It looks so inviting, as we ride up, to see a lady in a blue gown 
sewing on a pink shirt. It looked less inviting as we rode on, hav- 
ing been briefly directed by the lady in blue to the trading post, 











‘THE GLEAMING GREEN LINE GROWS CLEARER.”’ 


three miles on up the river. She had not found us so interesting 
to look at as the pink shirt. 

We learned afterwards, however, that it was not through lack of 
a cordial soul, but of a sound mind: and that her mental unbalancing 
had been brought about by bereavement, a Rachel mourning for her 
children. We are usually ashamed of ourselves, I notice, when we 
make lightning calculations about people of whom we know nothing. 

But a chain-lightning calculation was enough to size up the mis- 
sionary and to do his qualities full justice. He was discovered loaf- 
ing around at the store, and eyed you attentively as you flung your- 
self from your pony, thereby showing that he was no true Arizonian. 
3esides, he was too fat for the desert, too complacent and communi- 
cative. He had worked in a pork-packing establishment for years 
until the Lord called him to the Navajo vineyard. One observed 
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that grape-picking seemed to agree with him. It was quite certain, 
too, that no Indian would ever pitch him over a cliff, for with all 
his drowsy sleekness, he was not of the sort to be caught napping. 

I had been told that I should find a Sefiora at the Tienda on the 
Rio, and had allowed my anticipations to rise accordingly. But they 
had to subside in an ebb of disappointment. The Sefiora was away 
on a visit, and again we had a preponderance of host, but no hostess. 

The Preponderance did its masculine best, however; and for the 
next two days I took turns staying at home with one of them, while 
the other went with our two boys to “buscar” around the country. 
The first day it was the young man, nephew to the Trader himself. 
He was plainly a little scared of a woman; but he was possessed of 
information and ideas, back of the tongue that had to be oiled before 


it would run. Wherefore I sat on a wooden bench in the kitchen 











‘*THE TIENDA ON THE RIO.”’ 


while he was making corn bread and peeling potatoes, and swapped 
observations with him, until he reached the point where he would 
talk right along by himself. Then I learned things. 

How the Navajos rub sand into their blankets, for instance, to 
make them heavy-weights, being sold by the pound. How they 
spread their money out and calculate how far it will go before 
plunging into investments. Your Indian takes no stock in frenzied 
finance, but he is bent on coming out even—there must not be any 
money left over. How fond they are of stick candy, prizing it almost 
as highly as Star Plug. How they insist on the store having a fresh 
supply of calico every season, even if there is plenty on hand; for 
no squaw is going to buy a new dress off the same piece as her old 
one. How liberal they are with sugar; how indifferent to cream. 
How they love to buy a box of crackers and a can of fruit, preferably 
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pears, and eat it then and there, over the counter. And a number 
of things. 

Next day it was the Uncle. He was young also, a lusty Texan 
and athletic, and would have made a perfectly splendid center-rush 
if he had only worn his hair longer. His manner was affable enough, 
but not, so to speak, ingratiating, and his acquaintance also must be 
wilfully cultivated. But as you sat on the wooden bench, your ad- 
miration grew and grew for the deftness of his loose-jointed move- 
ments, for his beautiful common-sense and his saving sense of humor. 

The event of the day was a procession that passed through our 
premises and forded the river. There were three or four wagons 








‘*To ‘BuscAR’ AROUND THE COUNTRY.”’ 


of the prairie-schooner style, filled with a rattling big crowd of fur- 
nishings and folks. They halted only long enough to barter a 
second-hand wash-tub for some provisions and without dalliance took 
up their creaking line of march again. But before they reached the 
opposite bank, they became mired in the quicksand, “all bogged 
down” indeed, and then how promptly the women (there seemed 
to be a lively squad of them) slid out from under the white covers, 
how skilfully they assisted with shovel and crowbar, how successfully 
they shouted at the teams, until the wheels consented to go round 
again. 
“Looks like a moving village,” I remarked. 
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‘Jes’ one little family,” corrected Mine Host, “but it’s a Mormon 
family. They’re hittin’ the trail back to Utah.” 

“How can you tell a Mormon outfit from any other?” 

“That’s a cinch. If the women wear slat sunbonnets, that-a-way, 
and the wagons have a hole punched in the cover for the stove-pipe 
to stick through, it’s shore Mormon.” 

On the evening of the third day, Erminio returned from the other 
store, whither he had gone to exchange onr borrowed ponies for the 
now recuperated team, and we knew that on the morrow it would 
be ours to ford the stream and disappear into the sunlit, all-swallow- 
ing distance. 

“Now I shall have to get all undomesticated again!’’ I bemoaned. 
“Just when I have established these habits of washing the dishes and 
blacking the stove.” 

“Habits are dangerous,” said the Man of Science, “particularly 
that of work. It is apt to develop into an acute case of American- 
itis.” 

“Reckon we-all’ve got the best prescription for that, out here,” 
drawled the Trader, leisurely tipping his chair back against the wall 
at that perilous angle achieved only by the accomplished, and delib- 
erately rolling a cigarette. ‘Jes’ take a handful of Mafianas an’ 
dissolve ‘em in a glass of Poco Tiempo, an’, by gum, you'll think 
that exertion is a table an’ business a bad dream.” 


Staniord University. 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF THE MOUNTAIN 
By COURTENAY DE KALB 


ERE lifts his stately tomb serene, 
Audacious still, though ages screen 
The building of its granite halls, 
And mar the writing on the walls. 


We can but guess the lordly port, 
The prowess, and the kingly sport 
Of him who prized his fame so high 
He would not yield to let it die. 


Behind the tomb a mountain stands, 
More mighty far than human hands 
Would dare essay. There sent the king 
The granite for his towers to bring. 


Dull stones, hushed in the crystal vast 
Of mute eternity, they passed 
Beneath the kingly touch, and see! 
They caught his immortality! 


Los Angeles. 
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MICHY DENNY MAKES A GET-AWAY. 
By PHILIP H. NEWMAN. 


1T WAS noon in thedesert mining camp, St. Cloud, and 
the whistle of the Red Jacket mill drowned the roar of 
its stamps announcing the hour. Above the Red Jacket 
shaft, high against the blue, the shive-wheels spun 
merrily, hoisting the day-shift to dinner. 

As the triple-decker cages halted, section by section, at the sur- 
face, Jim Stevens, the foreman of the Red Jacket, stood by a neat 
cube of framed timbers, watching the men boil like ants from the 
collar of the shaft. The underground workers, spotted and splashed 
with candle-grease and drillings, straightened and stood blinking 
at the sun as they gained the open. Spying the foreman, they went 
straightway about their business. His presence at that hour denoted 





that someone was to “get the can.” 

Not seeing the man he sought, the foreman dropped his gaze into 
the street.of the camp below, swarming at the noon hour with 
leggy mannikins. The camp was huddled about the base of the Red 
Jacket hill, lying in a semi-circular wash that narrowed below the 
camp to a deep ravine, wormed through the foothills in a narrow 
box-cafion, and debouched on a wide sea of sand-drift, lapping the 
desert ranges. Beyond its magnificent sweeping fall and rise, the 
Granite Cliff mountains, mightly resplendent in the noon-day sun, 
stood sixty miles away, with silvery-blue peaks and spurs thrown 
in massive relief from purple-shadowed ravines. Beyond were leap- 
ing crests of desert chains, thinner of edge and dimmer blue until 
lost against the sky. 

Living alone, amid sterile surroundings, undying passion for 
women haunts the heart of the miner. The foreman, being a mar- 
ried man, was not sentimental. But, as the bell in the hoist-room 
clanged behind him, he turned from the lifeless landscape to the 
peculiar object of his devotion—the great Red Jacket hoisting- 
engine. 

Basking like a giant spider on the floor of the high, airy hoist- 
room, the great intricate machine spun in and out unceasingly its 
twin streams of flat steel cable, ascending and descending the shaft 
with the speed of an express train. It was, to the foreman, an 
endless marvel that anything mechanical could be so spirited, so 
gentle, so obedient. He always referred to the machine as “she,” 
with a rough man’s admiration. The engineer on duty, although 
he was a coward, and a liar, and “purty,” was yet his friend, be- 
cause of his skillful nicety in handling “her.” 

The last cage halted at the surface, and a short, lean and wiry 
young miner with a hard, wrinkled face got off with his partner. 
The foreman bestirred himself: 
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“Your time's in the office, Micky,” said he gently. 

Micky grinned—which was a very characteristic thing for him 
to do. 

“All right, Jim,” he said. 

The foreman turned soberly, like a responsible person, and went 
down the hill. The engineer, having clutched and brake-locked 
the hoist, raced down its iron steps, and plunged down the trail 
after him. Micky sat down on a twelve-by-twelve timber. His 
pride was hurt. He was no longer one of the St. Cloud boys, and 
he had a hard sense of detachment. 

He consoled himself with the thought that he had received his 
discharge from his friend, the foreman, who was an important per- 
sonage, and not from one of the shift-bosses. It was, indeed, be- 
cause of the earnest insistence of the superintendent upon discipline 
that the foreman, not wishing to put a disagreeable task upon 
another, had climbed the hill at noon to put Micky Denny, the camp 
rogue and jester, upon the trail. Micky had been three days drunk 
after pay-day, whereas the limitation was one. The foreman re- 
gretted his duty. In addition to general popularity, Micky had 
shown intrepidity in re-timbering the old glory-hole, which had 
recently caved, and the foreman scarcely knew how to replace him. 
The superintendent was hopelessly tender foot. 

Utter passivity, reigning around him, mocked the spirit of the 
unfortunate one. The pine shavings, fresh and fragrant from the 
carpenters’ planes, stirred listlessly at his feet. The impact of the 
air-compressor no longer throbbed along the pipes into the depths 
of the mine, and the cages hung empty, jarring idly with the con- 
cussion of the stamps. The spirit of the great hoist slumbered. 

Micky arose, sighed deeply, drew up his chest, and hitched up his 
heavy, damp overalls. He walked to the edge of the dump and 
gazed off across the far blue desert-barrens. It was up to him to 
“make a get-away” with a few dollars in his pocket—something he 
had never previously succeeded in doing—and he was making good 
resolutions to that effect. 

He presently raced down the sliding dump and took his solitary 
way across the wash to the palo-verde tree, which, with the as- 
sistance of a few gunny-sacks for “bay winders,” as Bill Swain re- 
marked, served him for house and home. 

From this arboreal privacy a pair of heavy-nailed shoes were pres- 
ently ejected onto the rocks. Next followed his digging clothes and 
a battered rimless crown of felt, with a neat row of matches in a slit 
in front—his digging cap. Emerging, he was clad in a spotless 
square-crowned black hat. In his hand he carried his bright steel 
candlestick, the only portable property with which he burdened him- 
self in his adventurous rambles. 

Micky threw aside the gunny-bag portiere of his late residence to 
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indicate to the next comer that it was unoccupied. Drawing his hat 
over his eves, he carefully inspected his person and made his way to 
the office to get his pay-check. The superintendent, a courteous and 
kindly gentleman, albeit alien, was seated upon his veranda, and 
would have spoken to Micky, but the little miner continued his prog- 
ress past in state, alternately scanning the sky line, and inspecting his 
well-clad limbs. 

In the deserted boarding-house he encountered a string of ““Chinks”’ 
bearing empty dishes kitchenward. He seated himself at a table 
where a clearing had been made on the oilcloth, and was presently 
attended by Charley Chung, the proprietor of the “dump,” a celestial 
as truly to the manner born as Micky himself. 

“Wha's a malla you, Micky Denny?” he drawled banteringly, 
wiping the table in Micky,s immediate vicinity. 

“What's the matter with you, you damned highbinder?” returned 
the miner. 

“You no work to-day?” 

“I've laid off,” said Micky. Later, he hinted mysteriously that the 
mine wasn’t paying, and he had quit. All of which was gravely 
received. 

“Where you go now ?” asked Chung. 

“Black Rock Cajfion.” 

The Chinaman departed and returned, his arm piled with dishes. 

“Soup ?” he queried, selecting the topmost dish. 

“What kind ?” 

“Pipe-line.” 

Micky set the watery mixture at arm’s length, and the proprietor 
arranged before him the inevitable fare of canned stuff, facetiously 
naming each dish as he placed it. 

“Roas’ turkee; cheeken—cheeken fligazee; quail—quail on toas’. 
Coffee ?” he asked, giving the table a final wipe. 

Micky ate in silence, and the Chinaman posted himself with toldeu 
arms at the kitchen entrance, humming an air in high falsetto. 

“What kind of a pay-streak this got?” called Micky, lifting the 
crust of a dried-apple pie. 

“Led-wood shavings.” 

Micky devoted himself to his coffee. “How did you come out last 
night after I left?” he asked. 

The Chinaman’s manner changed. “Me lose. Losee like hell. 
Thlee hundled dollar!” 

Again silence. Micky arose to depart. 

“Anybody come in on the stage last night ?” 

Travel to St. Cloud came and went in the night, connecting with 
trains that preferred that time for passing a particularly dreary 


stretch of desert. 
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“Oh-h, ye-es. New p’lano player for Doggie Saloon. Nish young 
la-dee! Sixteen yea’ old—flotee yea’ ago.” 

Outside the boarding-house Micky sat down on a bench, eyed the 
ground between his feet, and debated his future. Gnawings of curi- 
osity to see this new arrival from the great outside world began to 
undermine his resolution not to enter a saloon or go near a bar. He 
did not long debate the question. It was surely nothing but white to 
have his check cashed in Dog-face Sue’s place and spend a dollar or 
two there. When he came to camp broke, had not Sue held him up 
until he caught on? He was no man to go away without seeing her. 
He ached, too, to get past the environs of the camp where he was once 
a king-pin, but now an outcast. 

Abundantly fortified with fresh resolutions to take only a drink or 
two himself, Micky satisfied himself that his attire was still im- 
maculate, and made his apologetic way down the ravine, on the road 
out of camp. It led around a point of rock, on past the three saloons 
of the camp—these were not allowed on company ground—and 
through the foothills into the dreamless waste of desert. 

As he proceeded, the noise of the mill behind him sank to a dull, 
muffled drumming, and the flying rhythm of “rag-time” stirred his 
pulses from the saloon ahead. Sue had undoubtedly “seen him 
comin’.” Arriving at her saloon, he stopped on the porch at the 
olla—hanging where the breeze struck it through the window—to 
get a drink of water, and a look at the piano-player. 

She was slender, erect, white-handed, dark-haired, and gifted with 
a tense repose. Micky immediately invested her with a tragic and 
romantic history, and felt, at once, a consuming pity, and an intense 
desire for her good opinion. He entered the black-weathered, un- 
painted pine building, keeping step to the music, with a titillation of 
breast—such a budding of chivalrous instinct as a boy might feel. 

The inmates were studiously unaware of his presence. In the 
corner a faro dealer industriously dealt bank, and the case-keeper 
kept the game going with a lone bet on the jack taking the king. The 
lady at the piano smiled faintly and friendly, and Micky was pres- 
ently greeted by his ugly, humorous, friendly enemy, the proprietress 
of the saloon—a woman who was popularly regarded in St. Cloud 
as a philanthropist, inasmuch as she never refused to “road-stake” 
a miner who had wasted his substance at her bar. Moreover, she 
hated to take the poor fellows’ money, but someone, she averred, 
would get it—which was undoubtedly true—and they wouldn’t take 
care of the boys. 

With a new accession of wealth in his pocket, Micky faced the 
occupants of the saloon, hanging his elbows on the bar behind him. 
His good resolutions were useless; while making them he had not 
taken into account the exigencies of etiquette. He had treated, 
according to custom, to get his check cashed, but Sue had treated 
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back, and had called up the house to drink in his honor, saying re- 
gretfully that “Micky was goin’ away.” The toasted one felt very 
keenly the social obligation laid upon him. 

His truant gaze sought repeatedly the dashing, dignified stranger. 

“She says she’s goin’ back tomorrow,” said Sue, standing by. 
“Says St. Cloud’s too slow for her—the boys are reg’lar pikers— 
she’s goin’ back where somethin’s goin’ on.” 

The open-handedness of St. Cloud was dear to Micky’s pride, and 
he forthwith “called up the house.” The piano-player clinked glasses 
with him timidly, took a chary sip of the liquor, and hastily resumed 
playing. The miner pulled his hat by the ear, swaggered to the faro 
table, displaced the case-keeper, bought a “couple o’ stacks o’ blues,” 
and was soon deep in the mysteries of “system” and case-keeping, 
frequently drinking deep his lordly pleasure in the glass at his elbow. 
The piano-player came to stand by his side. She was innocently per- 
plexed concerning the game, and marveled exceedingly at the bold- 
ness and skill of his attack on the bank. 

Had that case-hardened cynic, Bill Swain, been present, he would 
have remarked, with his unfailing shrewdness and humor, her 
changed demeanor and abrupt departure when Micky was observed 
to be in the toils of the game. She reappeared in the evening with a 
coral rose in her dark hair. Micky’s shift found him outstretched 
on a poker-table, dead to the world—“picked clean,” as one of the 
human vultures expressed it, in apt professional phrase. 

Duly apostrophized by Billy Keeter, his choice familiar, as the 
“best damn man that ever went wrong,” Micky, on his table, was 
shoved into a corner and left to the healing ministry of slumber. 
Late in the. evening the festive flow in Sue’s place was interrupted 
by the brake of the outgoing stage, ground on before her door. 
The woman, bustling about, came upon Micky outstretched, his arms 
above his head, with hands loosely clenched, his face boyishly flushed, 
and for once, was genuinely touched to help the miner away to an- 
other camp. His limp form was accordingly placed in the waist of 
the stage, among the mail bags, the price of a ticket to Tucson in- 
serted in his pocket, and the driver instructed to put him on the 
train. Once in Tucson, Micky would be on his feet again. It was 
his boast he could eat and drink and have a piece of silver to show, 
wherever there were miners. 

“Riding on the cushions’ was a luxury in which Micky had not 
indulged since his initiation as a knight of the drill and trail. In this 
instance it led to unexpected adventures. 

Had he been left to his own devices he would have awakened in 
the morning, bright as gold and fresh and sober, and animated by 
a fine new zeal of repentance. “Ribbing up a road-stake” from Sue 
or his comrades, he would have taken the well-worn trail over the 
pipe-line which miners, “broke,” were w take, in and out of St. 
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Cloud. Making the railroad, and boarding the first night freight 
through, he would have given the head brakie, first, a game of talk, 
and later, if necessary, a piece of money. Dropping off at a familiar 
point, by a hard, forced hike over a cross country cut-off he would 
have made Black Rock Cafion, and gone promptly to work. Micky 
was a fearless and skillful miner, and was a favorite, in the mine and 
out of it, until such time as his passion for high-life put him again 
upon the trail. 

In repeated regular rounds he made many camps. By his pres- 
ence being reported, by his traveling brethren, in the last camp of 
the circuit, his reappearance in St. Cloud was wont to be accurately 
predicted by Bill Swain. According to that cynic, Sue’s generosity 
in starting Micky so far upon his way was to hasten the return of that 
prince of spenders. As it chanced the remark proved prophetic. 

Jostled to semi-consciousness in the bottom of the stage, Micky’s 
sense of weariness and exhaustion became poignant. At the station 
he was borne, by the busy stage-driver and a bystander, struggling, 
into the smoking-car, and left to sweet oblivion. An official in uni- 
form presently descended upon him, carrying a lantern in the angle 
of his arm, and a shining steel instrument in his hand. He poked 
the latter into Micky’s ribs: 

“Tickets !” 

Always forgiving of a first offense, Micky put the intrusion softly 
away, and slumbered on. The other continued the abuse of his per- 
son. Micky uncocked a wrathful blue eye, and presently arose with 
the celerity for which he was noted, and knocked the conductor 
down. He was conscious, afterward, of being roughly man-han- 
dled by others bearing lights, and of being left under the deep 
heavens, where a lasting peace came over him. 

Undisturbed by the solemnity of his mighty couch, Micky slept 
several hours. He was roused to a sitting posture by the fearful 
flight of a monster with fiery entrails, vomiting sparks to the stars, 
lashing its high revolving wheels with flying steel bars. It was 
followed by the heavy roll of dark silent coaches, and then by two 
receding red lights. 

He climbed the yielding embankment to the track. It ran along 
the base, and around the end of a sepulchral mountain. To the west 
the bright twin ribbons ran straight, narrowing rapidly down across 
a sweep of mesa, lying mistily vague and vast under the wide watch 
of stars. A portion of the way down, two lights burned steadily, 
one larger and brighter than the other. Instinctively Micky knew 
that midway between the switch lights was a haven where he would 
be, and staggered drowsily down the track. Deep weariness again 
overcame him, and he curled up, before the closed station-house, on 
a willow settee, where passengers sat in the open, awaiting trains. 

At four-twenty the agent appeared to light the station for the 
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local west-bound passenger. The station lamp shone directly in the 
face of the now sobering Micky. He bore a grievance against an 
agency that had persistently flashed light in his face while abusing 
him—and was presently nursing a lacerated hand, smashed through 
the lamp-pane. 

He got out of the station to escape responsibility. Steadying 
himself against a telegraph pole, he rescued a _ wind-whipped, 
bleached and rotten rag from a horn of cactus and tied its tattered 
shreds about his wounded member. He went through his pockets, 
with the other hand, in a perfunctory manner. Awakening at dead 
of night, in the midst of a soulless wilderness, held nothing of the 
unusual for Micky, but to find money in his pockets was nothing 
short of miraculous. 

“Micky broke,” according to Bill Swain, was an useful, energetic 
citizen, but with more than a dollar in his pocket, he was financially 
embarrassed. His manner became confident. He convinced himself 
that his hand needed medical attention, and the next freight through 
—which happened to be west-bound—found him ensconced in a box 
car, headed for Yuma, thus illustrating the scriptural proverb about 
the return of a sinner to his ways. 

[To be concluded] 


Vista, San Diego Co., Cal. 


THE DESERT MOON 
By MARY LAWSON NEFF. 
B FAINTEST wind of evening fanned, 


I wandered on the desert sand,— 
Transmuted in the moonlit air 
To some dream-substance, soft and rare 
That never was on sea or land. 


The hills are those of dreamland, too, 
Half hidden, half revealed to view, 
With trembling outlines, dim and low 
Afar or near, we do not know— 
Nor words to name their magic hue. 


The night hath, too, a voice, like one 
We somewhere knew and loved—yet none 
That ever in the light of day 
Spoke its hushed accents on the way 
We tread beneath the noonday sun. 


This strange, new land is ours by right 
Of primal knowledge; for our sight 
Hath felt a spirit-touch—and, lo! 
The vision we have seen doth grow 
A heritage—the Soul of Night. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
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THE AUTUMN HIGHWAY 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 








2—SJJHE winding mountain road begins to ascend at the bot- 
tom of a steep, walled gorge, planted almost to the 
inch in waving sapling redwoods and spruces and 
slender tan-oaks. Stepping into a cross-trail, 1 am able 
to look in a direct line up the deepest centre of the 
green cafion, and am at once submerged in a sea of flowing, eddying 
leafage—the road, the mountains shut out. The early light seems 
weirdly colored in aqua marine refraction as in recessed ocean caves. 

Far up the cafion, near the sky, a spruce spire catches the light of 
the sunrise. 

When, from higher ground, I look back on the eastern ridge, 
blocked against the rising sun, a creeping veneer of liquid gold 
touches the trees along the top of the slope into fiery, silhouetted 
fringing. The level sun-rays strike the edge of the ridge and then 
veer upward in a broad sheet of light. All below this line lies 
in peculiar shadow, unblurred, deep and distinct, yet colorless; the 
trees massed together in outblown whorls and bossy curlings, like 
white glass-work. The birds are hurrying forth on their morning 
errands and all wings are alike, burnished white, flying under the 
curious cast of sun rays. A moment more and the sun swings 
higher; the light streams through a gap up the valley, along the 
base of the ridge ; and lights and shadows resume their normal morn- 
ing aspect. 

Always over the highway is wafted the elmy odor of cudweed, 
soaked and steeping in the rains, warmly rising in the sun—in Au- 
tumn fullest flowered and balmiest, mingling with the balsam of 
spruces and redwoods; transient everlasting-flower and century-sea- 
soned evergreen tree giving the gift of their fragrance together. 

The huckleberry thickets are black with fruit ; the hazel nuts drop- 
ping, garnered steadily by the pretty chipmunk and grey squirrel ; 
every plant maturing its seed or fruit in rich serenity; white pellets 
of snow-berries, clustered heavily; the ninebark’s polished fruit 
drooping into wet places; mottled drupes of Solomon’s seal held 
erect; the bright blue of Clintonia berries standing high; the beauti- 
ful branching sprays of prosartes hiding their drops of gold; the 
nightshade fruiting its, to some, purple poison; burry acorns on the 
chestnut oaks; warm seed cones opening on the spruce. Wild 
provender for the Wild. 

The flicker is sounding his Autumn notes. I do not know whether 
it is a change in the atmosphere or a change which he turns, him- 
self, to suit the Fall of the year; but I know by the end of September 
his call rings on the air brisk and clear and cool, with a new windy, 
Autumn quaver. Soon there will be kinglets and wintering war- 
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blers and flocks of robins from the North. What feasting !—for the 
madrofio, and toyon, and manzanita berries are thick this year. Each 
day I look for the advent of the Louisiana tanager, that tropical red 
and yellow bird of passage, which is said to cross these mountains; 
and also I may come upon the rosy grosbeaks and crossbills, prying 
out the seeds of the Douglas spruce. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


Moon of the falling leaf; the heavy-hanging berry-bough; the 
high, breezy, cloud-flecked sky; the low, hovering, brooding, golden 
haze; the wind-wafted, feathered seed; the dusty highway. 

The road is pattered over with the tracks of the wood-folk. In 
a cloud of dust I meet a party of men and women who have been 
coquetting with camp life. With the distaste of their late reckless- 
ness strong upon them, they disappear, loudly lamenting the grime 
of the way, obliterating all trace of the furtive feet, and I must seek 
a fresher road. I might complain acridly of the dust, too, had I not 
learned the interest of deciphering therein the tracks of my wood 
brothers. The small spread-hand impress of the coon; the dainty 
pointed foot of deer; the five-pricked mark of the skunk; running, 
stealthy traces which I think may belong to the fox; the heavy, 
slow drag of the rattler ; the big, round, padded press of the mountain 
lion. I have seen none of these people this season, but I have no 
doubt they have all watched me closely as I have climbed the high- 
way. It gives me an odd sense of introspection to know that they 
surely take their turn in sniffing inquisitively at my footsteps. 

Along the road there are clusters of maroon-centered white asters, 
and sparse plumes of goldenrod. The maple leaves are russet brown, 
threaded on shining red stems; great tangles of willow-herb, feather- 
ing out in cloudy mazes upon their stocks ; and everywhere the poison 
oak climbs in scarlet and rose, trailing up and down banks, winding 
high about the tree trunks, hanging its berries from the top of a 
branch. The glory of the western mountain Autumn shows in the 
bright blue sky; the deep evergreen forests; the slanting rise of red 
madrofios ; the glowing hazes, purple in one cafion, drifting gold in 
the next ravine. 

I turn off the road into a grove of madrofios, just to rustle the 
talking leaves into response. In the quiet of the woods the sound 
is trebled ; a snapping twig answers ; with no breeze moving a shower 
of leaves comes down; in distant, leaf-heaped gullies the echoes stir. 
I wonder if my feet make all that sound; I am still, and wait— 
Silence! I walk again, and again the distance answers, the three- 
fold upon threefold rustling, the covert echoes surrounding me. I 
like to imagine mystery where mystery there is none, and stir up 
the leaves in childish delight; peering into shadowy vistas, half 
hoping for some uncanny forest revelation, some weird wood-happen- 
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ing. But I know full well how the long, rusty cords of the cashew 
vine droop in their winding from the trees, and run covered over 
the leaf-strewn ground; how a catch in these will shake down the 
loosening leaves when the winds are far; how the dry branch I step 
on twitches into friction crossed twigs many rods ahead; how the 
lizards and snakes scamper through piled mazes of leaves, away and 
away from the invading sound of my feet. 

I know no other sound in the Open which so suggests with a 
rustling link the dominant tone of all seasons. As the heady crests 
break over your feet, you hear with this Autumn sound the soft 
pattering of Spring rains; the Summer stir of breezes detained in 
the trees; the shivery, exhilarant expectancy, the vague fore-heard 
swell of Winter storms. 

It is cool and dim and colorful here; madrofios shaded in new, 
pale-tan curled funnels of cast-off bark flung down, the burned red 
folded under, showing when unrolled their faint, purple brushing 
of Summer fire. Long cylinders of hidden purple and red hang 
from the trees, fall with the drifting leaves. A history of color 
rolled up and lost awhile—buried treasure which will be found and 
lavished abroad next year—wayward hues tucked snugly away for 
their Winter sleep. And such is the unending penetration and dis- 
semination of color, I have taken with me down the trail the glow 
of purple sheen on copper-red, though I have left it here hidden, 
folded under in rustling scroll, covered in leafy harborage on the 
hillside. 

* * * ~ x * * * * * * 

On everything growing, living, that faint, bathing, clinging, hover- 
ing, light-dusted Bloom—on grey stones, on brown earth-patches, 
on tree, and flower, and cloud. It enfolds the ochre bole of a stand- 
ing redwood in soft-brushing, blue-spirited grey; and when the low 
hazel-bushes stir their leafy shadows over the long-fallen tree, it is 
there still, woven vitally into the wood’s texture, crumbling with 
the old log into the warm, waiting soil. You must not look too close 
at this Bloom; just to feel that it is there is sufficient to touch all 
your world into beautiful glowing, while to trace and fix it is often 
to find it vanished. On clusters of grapes, and on apple and plum, 
it is apparent enough, for we allow ourselves much aptitude for 
beauty in things we may eat; the bloom about a tree or stone is less 
often perceived. The gentlest touch will crush the blush on a 
peach, but the soft Bloom on the Open is more easily effaced—an 
indifferent, unbelieving glance of the eye and for you—it is not there. 

On the oak it is a black-green and smoked light—an intangible 
mellowness emanating from the dark, rugged limbs through ridges 
of grey-green lichen. The Bloom comes from the deep heart of the 
oak; no skill can reproduce this live weathering on dead walls. It 
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may consent to show again in some fine old wood-panelled room, 
but not until after many magnetic years; seasoning of open fires; 
coaxing of sun-flooded windows, and that subtle interchange of in- 
fluence which passes more often than we are cognizant of, between 
the human and what we name the inanimate. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


In October the winds are visible; rising through Autumn hazes, 
carrying drifts of color upwards; trailing out in smoky light. With 
this lead you follow their spiral flow, higher and thinner until the 
color is lost. When a floating thistle-seed comes wafting down the 
air, if you will, you may see the ethereal river it sails upon; or when 
a broad sheet of movement sweeps over a slope, driving the whirling 
leaves in rising swell before it, you can follow its ebb as it settles 
again in glowing egress, in haze-quivering back-eddies in the depths 
of the cafion. 

You may breast the movement of the wind for hours, storm- 
caught and shaken, or stand for long with your face to gentle breezes, 
and still not know the wind’s intimate contact. You may be then 
but an obstacle in its way, an impersonal something which gets in 
the flow of its passage. Rather, stand some day upon the highway 
and woo and wait for its coming. Call to it as a tree calls; bring it 
to you direct; instantly you will feel the difference. It breaks over 
you in beneficent flood, lifting your hair, circling your body, swim- 
ming in breath-waves around each cell in your blood. You lift your 
lungs to its currents ; you are a part of the free, free wind, the breath 
universal, 

In the music of the winds there is no carrying of human victory 
or failure. To lift yourself to its joy one moment is better for the 
soul growth than any enraptured hour you may spend at a human 
symphony concert. There, no matter how keen is your exaltation, 
you are not listening to music uncontaminated. On the waves of 
sound will come to you the heart-beats of the crowd. Emotions 
from a hundred hearts, aroused by the music, are mingling and pul- 
sating in its rhythm—storming, alluring, weeping, pleading, dancing, 
laughing, threatening about you. But stand alone on the mountain- 
side and listen to the song of a little breeze which goes playing past 
your cheek. Its touch is healing; its melody is pure. 

Come! lose the burden of yourself in a trinity of beauty, motion, 


color, sound. Cast yourself with the Song of October Winds. 
Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., Cal. 





THE PASSING OF SUMMER 
By HARLEY R. WILEY. 
HE smiled to the hearts that enshrined her, 
Then the gold of her banner unfurled, 
And trailing her glories behind her 
Passed over the rim of the world. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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STICHY PIERCE, DIPLOMAT 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 


HERE was not a cloud in the sky when I awoke. The 
afternoon sun beat down in a pitiless glare upon the 
silent desert ; the shade of the single lonely cedar where 
we slept had shifted till the blistering heat had wakened 
me, and Sticky’s share of the shade was fast leaving 

him as well. ” 

I rolled over and looked sleepily around. Our hobbled horses 
were contentedly cropping the tender grasses at the edge of the 
little pond, perhaps half an acre in extent, that we dignified by the 
name of “Cedar Lake.” Behind us lay the Oscura range and Mock- 
ing Bird, through which we had passed in the cool gray of dawn. 
The San Andres and Organs stretched away to where, a hundred 
and twenty miles to the south, El] Paso huddled at the foot of Mt. 
Franklin; beyond, in Old Mexico, two ranges merged mistily into 
the turquoise sky. Around us on all sides lay the desert, vast and 
level and bare, a dazzling patch of white in the center reflecting the 
light like a mirror. This mirror was the “White Sands,” forty 
miles square. Just beyond them the Jarilla hills hung between earth 
and heaven, like Mahomet’s coffin, the eye looking calmly under 
them to the plain beyond—this being a common effect of mirage in 
the Southwest. - Beyond them, rimming the eastern horizon, were 
the distant low Hueco and Guadalupe; further north the massive 
flat-topped, pine-covered Sacramento; then the mighty stretch of the 
White Mountain directly east of us; sixty miles long, fourteen thou- 
sand feet high, its summit a spotless cone of purest white—six feet 
deep of dazzling snow under the sweltering July sun. We looked 
directly across the top of the Philip Hills to its base, and between us 
and the hills lay an irregular black ribbon—the “Mal Pais,” or Bad 
Lands. This was a river of molten stone that had poured down the 
center of the valley centuries before and cooled off in all fantastic 
forms; seventy miles long from the crater to its southern extremity, 
from one to fifteen miles wide; its edges fringed with capes, promon- 
tories, islands, inlets, straits, and bays of weird and intricate de- 
sign, where lava and desert mutually encroached upon each other, 
their fingers interlocking in an eternal clasp. 

Farther north the White Mountain dwindled to the Nogal and 
Carizo, in whose foothills White Oaks nestled, ninety miles away. 
Due north the plain swept on till the eye saw nothing till it was 
wearied with the strain; and resting, saw beyond that—nothing 
again. 

This it is—these vast horizons, this absolute freedom that makes 
so much of the indescribable charm of life out-of-doors in this “land 
where it is always afternoon.” Whoso has felt that fascination shall 
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never quite escape it—though he has left behind the ashes of ten 
thousand camp fires, he shall forget not one. 

“Sticky!” I cried. “You Sticky Pierce, wake up!” 

He sat up and held out an habitual hand. “Le’s curl one. Gimme 
the credentials.” 

I handed him tobacco and papers, and he was soon puffing vigor- 
ously. As he caught sight of the Jarillas, apparently floating in 
mid-air, he paused, with a flourish of his cigarette hand. 

“They ought to be arrested for having no visible means of support. 
Le’s eat and drift. It’ll be plenty cool by the time we shape up.” 

“*Sta bueno. I'll rig up if you'll build the dinner.” 

Accordingly Sticky started a fire of mesquite roots and branches, 
opened our little chuck box with a clatter, baked bread, made coffee, 
pounded jerky, fried it with bacon and made gravy. Meanwhile I 
fed the horses in their nosebags, harnessed them as they ate, and 
filled the twenty-gallon keg which swung on the side of the wagon. 
For we were to make a dry camp that night thirty miles on, and the 
only water we would pass—the Malpais Spring—was bitter with 
alkali. 

By four o’clock we were on our way. A welcome breeze was 
stirring now, and it was cool and pleasant. The ponies snorted 
cheerfully as they scampered down the road, whisking their tails in 
high spirits. 

“I’m getting plenty weary of the cow-clerking,” I grumbled. “I 
yearn for an income that comes in, in place of one that you have to 
go out and run down—chase it all day, and have it break out of the 
corral at sundown. The way I figure it, I’ve been working for 
Armour and Co. all these years for my board and clothes—doing 
without the clothes and stealing the grub myself—all but a little 
coffee and flour and salt. Cowman is just peon spelled polite. You 
do the work and dodge the taxes, while some one in Chicago sits 
in his office and makes the profit—earning his bread in the sweat of 
your brow. And horses is worse. You sell them for about half 
enough to pay for half breaking them, and folks come back and kick 
because they ain’t gentle. I sure hope I get my paws on this city 
job. And I think I can turn the trick by putting up a blue front 
and using a little tact.” 

“Tact,” remarked Sticky, “is my long suit—tact and strategy. 
Speaking of tact—and the little disconcertaincies of the cow business 
—and imperfectly fractured horses—'d I ever relate to you my diplo- 
macies in the case of Archibald Campbell ?” 

“So far, your conduct has been above reproach,” I replied. 

Sticky rolled his eyes compassionately. ‘Now is the appointed 
hour,” he said. He sat further down on his suspender buttons, lean- 
ing luxuriously against the “lazy back” of the seat, and began. 

“It was—let me see—ten, eleven years ago that I ran into a streak 
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of bad luck—end-ways. I had a ranch up in Mogollon county. 
First the shack burned down, and all our sticks with it. The wife 
took sick, babies next. Then a drought come along and I lost a 
hundted and twenty-two-or-three per cent of my cattle—and them 
not all paid for yet. ‘Never mind, Sticky,’ says the good wife. 
‘Sometimes things’ll come like that for awhile, and then turn right 
around and get worse—so cheer up!’ 

“T was seriously considerin’ the buyin’ of a mask and another gun, 
and going into High Finance, when I got a letter from good old 
Jimmy Dodds. It stated would I come to oncet to Albuquerque, and 
he thought I could get a wagon to run for the Lazy H. 

“That suited me right down to the ground—ninety silver-eagle- 
birds and a free hand. The old man didn’t just use you as a speak- 
ing trumpet to give orders through, nor yet as a pair of springs to 
break the jolts in rough going. You got the work done and no 
questions asked—hired, fired, bought and sold as you sweetly well 
pleased. The best ponies in the country to work on and as adequate 
a set of punchers as ever throwed a loop. 

“The old Rod had resigned because things didn’t go to suit him. 
They stopped his pay and his chuck and then cut his mount from 
him—and he got mad and quit. Seems he hadn’t been observin’ the 
unities. He had a private brand, and was dreadful absent-minded, 
and disregarded the unities a heap. His cows was raising twins of 
assorted ages till it had occasioned a good deal of comment among 
the neighbors. They shot him, or was rude to him, or something. 

“The old man was East, and the top hand was issuin’ powders 
pro temporary. And Jimmy wanted me to be Johnny-on-the-spot 
when the old man should develop, his orbits and trajectories bein’ 
some erratic and hard to foresee. 

“Well, I assembles Mike Wolf, the same bein’ my most important 
and only creditor, and assigns to him, his heirs and assigns forever, 
all my right, title and interest in an undivided sixty-or-seventy- 
millionth share of the public debt, lands and buildings, includin’ the 
City of Washington and a lot of ornamental post-offices, some forts 
and a navy, and the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto— 
the aforesaid bein’ my total assets—as security for what was due him 
on my late neat cattle, until such time as I should be willin’ and able 
to lift my debt by transfer of money current with the merchant. 
He was some remonstrative at this, but I explains that I had pawned 
my American citizenship to him, and wouldn’t vote till I had re- 
deemed it, addin’ that the hardest thing in the way of sleight-of-hand 
I never learned was to put my hand in my pocket and pull out a 
dollar that wasn’t there. 

“Then I rides over to the burg, landing there with a net capital 
of no dollars and no cents, the savings of thirty-eight years. Jimmy 
wasn’t more than twice as well hooked-up as I was, but he whacked 
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never quite escape it—though he has left behind the ashes of ten 
thousand camp fires, he shall forget not one. 

“Sticky!” I cried. “You Sticky Pierce, wake up!” 

He sat up and held out an habitual hand. “Le’s curl one. Gimme 
the credentials.” 

I handed him tobacco and papers, and he was soon puffing vigor- 
ously. As he caught sight of the Jarillas, apparently floating in 
mid-air, he paused, with a flourish of his cigarette hand. 

“They ought to be arrested for having no visible means of support. 
Le’s eat and drift. It'll be plenty cool by the time we shape up.” 

“*Sta bueno. I'll rig up if you'll build the dinner.” 

Accordingly Sticky started a fire of mesquite roots and branches, 
opened our little chuck box with a clatter, baked bread, made coffee, 
pounded jerky, fried it with bacon and made gravy. Meanwhile I 
fed the horses in their nosebags, harnessed them as they ate, and 
filled the twenty-gallon keg which swung on the side of the wagon. 
For we were to make a dry camp that night thirty miles on, and the 
only water we would pass—the Malpais Spring—was bitter with 
alkali. 

By four o’clock we were on our way. A welcome breeze was 
stirring now, and it was cool and pleasant. The ponies snorted 
cheerfully as they scampered down the road, whisking their tails in 
high spirits. 

“I’m getting plenty weary of the cow-clerking,” I grumbled. “I 
yearn for an income that comes in, in place of one that you have to 
go out and run down—chase it all day, and have it break out of the 
corral at sundown. The way I figure it, I’ve been working for 
Armour and Co, all these years for my board and clothes—doing 
without the clothes and stealing the grub myself—all but a little 
coffee and flour and salt. Cowman is just peon spelled polite. You 
do the work and dodge the taxes, while some one in Chicago sits 
in his office and makes the profit—earning his bread in the sweat of 
your brow. And horses is worse. You sell them for about half 
enough to pay for half breaking them, and folks come back and kick 
because they ain’t gentle. I sure hope I get my paws on this city 
job. And I think I can turn the trick by putting up a blue front 
and using a little tact.” 

“Tact,” remarked Sticky, “is my long suit—tact and strategy. 
Speaking of tact—and the little disconcertaincies of the cow business 
—and imperfectly fractured horses—’d I ever relate to you my diplo- 
macies in the case of Archibald Campbell ?” 

“So far, your conduct has been above reproach,” I replied. 

Sticky rolled his eyes compassionately. ‘Now is the appointed 
hour,” he said. He sat further down on his suspender buttons, lean- 
ing luxuriously against the “lazy back” of the seat, and began. 

“Tt was—let me see—ten, eleven years ago that I ran into a streak 
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of bad luck—end-ways. I had a ranch up in Mogollon county. 
First the shack burned down, and all our sticks with it. The wife 
took sick, babies next. Then a drought come along and I lost a 
hundied and twenty-two-or-three per cent of my cattle—and them 
not all paid for yet. ‘Never mind, Sticky,’ says the good wife. 
‘Sometimes things’ll come like that for awhile, and then turn right 
around and get worse—so cheer up!’ 

“T was seriously considerin’ the buyin’ of a mask and another gun, 
and going into High Finance, when I got a letter from good old 
Jimmy Dodds. It stated would I come to oncet to Albuquerque, and 
he thought I could get a wagon to run for the Lazy H. 

“That suited me right down to the ground—ninety silver-eagle- 
birds and a free hand. The old man didn’t just use you as a speak- 
ing trumpet to give orders through, nor yet as a pair of springs to 
break the jolts in rough going. You got the work done and no 
questions asked—hired, fired, bought and sold as you sweetly well 
pleased. The best ponies in the country to work on and as adequate 
a set of punchers as ever throwed a loop. 

“The old Rod had resigned because things didn’t go to suit him. 
They stopped his pay and his chuck and then cut his mount from 
him—and he got mad and quit. Seems he hadn’t been observin’ the 
unities. He had a private brand, and was dreadful absent-minded, 
and disregarded the unities a heap. His cows was raising twins of 
assorted ages till it had occasioned a good deal of comment among 
the neighbors. They shot him, or was rude to him, or something. 

“The old man was East, and the top hand was issuin’ powders 
pro temporary. And Jimmy wanted me to be Johnny-on-the-spot 
when the old man should develop, his orbits and trajectories bein’ 

ome erratic and hard to foresee. 

“Well, I assembles Mike Wolf, the same bein’ my most important 
and only creditor, and assigns to him, his heirs and assigns forever, 
all my right, title and interest in an undivided sixty-or-seventy- 
millionth share of the public debt, lands and buildings, includin’ the 
City of Washington and a lot of ornamental post-offices, some forts 
and a navy, and the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto— 
the aforesaid bein’ my total assets—as security for what was due him 
on my late neat cattle, until such time as I should be willin’ and able 
to lift my debt by transfer of money current with the merchant. 
He was some remonstrative at this, but I explains that I had pawned 
my American citizenship to him, and wouldn't vote till I had re- 
deemed it, addin’ that the hardest thing in the way of sleight-of-hand 
I never learned was to put my hand in my pocket and pull out a 
dollar that wasn’t there. 

“Then I rides over to the burg, landing there with a net capital 
of no dollars and no cents, the savings of thirty-eight years. Jimmy 
wasn’t more than twice as well hooked-up as I was, but he whacked 
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up fair with me, and I starts in to play the slow game of set-down, 
there being two-and-a-half men per job per day in Albuquerque just 
then. 

“Well, I got the wagon all right and one fine, large and subse- 
quent day I pays Mr. Wolf in full, him sorrowfully but firmly 
declining to partake of any interest; which was pretty damn white 
of him, when you stop to consider the style of nose he wore, and 
shows what climate will do. 

“Well, what I’m alluding at only concerns my trials and tribs 
whilst waiting for the old man to conclude his deviations in the effete 
East and return to the path of rectitude for the purpose of engaging 
my valuable services as the General Staff of the Lazy H. 

“To make a short story long, Jimmy had just blowed in all his 
dough building a nest for his corn-fed bird down in Texas, and had 
rented it to said Archibald for twenty a month till mating time, 
reserving one room for himself. And he was grubbing away in 
a lumber yard, saving up his dinero to buy lining for the nest. 

“Him and me camped in that room, cooking on a limited oil stove. 
I ain’t never cared much for coal oil as seasoning since. Believe 
I like chi better anyhow. 

“T had been there mebbe-so two-three weeks when along comes a 
letter from home, and the wife and one baby was sick again—the 
baby pretty bad. I walks up to the house, looking down my nose. 
I guess I was looking some friste and forlorn, for Mistress A., who 
was sewin’ on the gallery, calls to me as I goes round the corner to 
my little old room, ‘Oh, Mr. Pierce!’ she says, ‘is there anything 
wrong ?” 

“T thought that was real nice of her, so I camps on the steps and 
tells her all about it, from the Garden of Eden to the present day— 
staying there rising of an hour or two. I was used to having people 
help each other in trouble, so I didn’t think nothing of it, ’cepting that 
the Mistress was just like folks. 

“What do you dam well think? That night Archibald takes 
Jimmy out for a heart-to-heart talk, and tells him he’ll be obliged to 
give notice! Yes! 

““Mrs. Campbell feels that she has no privacy,’ he says. ‘Mr. 
Pierce sat out on the piazza all afternoon and several of our friends 
drove by and saw him there,’ he says. ‘She was so mortified.’ “D 
I tell you where Archibald came from? 

“Geddap, you Roman-nosed white-eyed shirking snails! Earn 
your corn! You’d trot up and down in the shade of a tree all day! 
Goin’ to camp here? Durn your hides! Rattle yo’ hocks! 

“Jimmy talked to him like a maiden aunt—told him to go and be 
damned, with trills and variations. Expounded his theories as to 
Archibald’s derivation and—as far as he was concerned—his destina- 
tion, enlargin’ on the grief he felt at his belonging, in a manner, to 
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the same species. He was very copious in his language when prop- 
erly approached, was Jimmy. 

“Naturally, he couldn’t tell me about this little discrepancy, so he 
goes down town and confides in the first man he meets, the same 
being Sammy Clarkson. 

“Now Sammy had a habit of getting drunk four times a month, 
each paroxysm lasting ten or twelve days; so the next time I sees 
him he ups and tells me all about it, first swearin’ me never to name 
it to Jimmy or the Archibald. So there I was. 

“T saddles my nag and disperses casually across the country to- 
ward Gran Quivera, searchin’ for fresh air and room. I fetched up 
at Baldy Russell’s, needing water, and stayed there for three days, 
moderating. My problem was to dissuade Archie from abstractin’ 
that twenty per from the vacuum in Jimmy’s pocket, without ever 
mentioning it to him—or to Jimmy either. And ’twas my move. 

“Sunday I started back, still perplexed in my intellects as to how 
and what the bally hell to do. It was forty miles back, so I acquires 
a big canteen and fills it, havin’ no desire to onkwore the experience 
of the trip out. 

“T was nearly half way when I lifted up my eyes and became aware 
of a buchboard careering and pirooting madly across the landscape 
in a hasty, unpremeditated manner. Presently they struck a big 
soap-weed, and turned over, omitting the driver and all the rig but 
the front wheels. This aroused my curiosity and I loped up. The 
team had started for San Francisco like they was in a hurry. Every 
few yards they’d straddle a soapweed, and them wheels’d stick 
straight up over the horses’ backs, givin’ the outfit a highly indeco- 
rous expression. 

“This roused the horses to greater enthusiasm and they faded 
tumultuously away beyond the Tropic of Capricorn. Long after 
the curve of the world swallowed them up, a meandering, billowy 
dust-cloud in the dim and silent distance marked their devastatin’ 
course. 

“The man was coming back to the road, so I slowed down to a 
jog; and when I got up close, behold you, it was Archibald! 

“T greeted him cheerful and solicitous. He wasn’t hurt, but some 
worried about his horses. 

“Oh, they’re all right!’ I informs him. “The boys’ll get them in 
the spring round-up. Our play is to get back to our fire-side or oil- 
stove, as the case may be. We'll take turn-about riding my horse. 
Them there steeds of yours is lost to sight, to memory dear. Say, 
they take less time to pass a given point than ary team I ever saw.’ 

“‘T should say they was dear! That buckboard cost me sixty- 
five dollars, harness twenty-five, and the horses fifty apiece. The 
man said they were perfectly gentle. Just listen to this—it sounds 
nice from this angle.’ And he reads me part of a letter to his dad, 
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statin’ how he had just invested in a pair of broncos, perfectly 
beautiful, and him and the Missus was goin’ projectin’ all over the 
country. He was going out for a trial spin and would write more 
fully on his return. He had named them Alfred and Amigo—’ 
Here I cut in. 

“*Which one was Amigo? I couldn’t tell by the way they was 
comporting of themselves.’ 

“He turns red in the face. ‘Not Amigo!’ he explains—‘O-mega.’ 

“ ‘Oh, I guess not!’ I says, ‘I been dwellin’ with the paisano people 
all my life.’ 

“But this isn’t Amigo. That’s Spanish for friend—Omega is a 
Greek letter. See here!’ And he holds the letter for me to look at 
it. But the first thing I beheld was the way he had spelled bronco— 
b-r-o-n-c-h-o. 

“QO that mine enemy would write a book!’ is what I thinks. Out 
loud I says: 

“*T’m sorry—but I’m sure obligated to lick you. I’ve been trying 
to break folks of spelling bronco that-a-way for years, writing letters 
and arguing, and it does no good. Folks seem to think a bronco 
is a horse afflicted with bronchitis, or consumption, or puny some 
way. B-r-o-n-c-o—is a Spanish word signifyin’ wild. The c has 
the sound of k—always. If it was spelled c-h-o—it would rhyme 
with poncho and wouldn’t mean nothing at all. If you was guessin’ 
now, would you say Alfred and Dago was afflicted with lung trouble, 
or just wild and dissipated ?’ 

“*Wild,’ says Archie, laughing. ‘Wild and debauched.’ 

““Very well. All the writers spell it wrong, just the same as the 
magazine pictures always depict a man throwin’ a rope in such a way 
that he’s bound to snare his own horse and the horn of the saddle 
next whirl. Fame and undying gratitude await that man who can 
draw a cowboy throwin’ his twine right-end-to, so’s he can drop it 
over somethin’ if the fancy struck him.’ 

“*T have tried patiently to reform this light-hearted and disrespect- 
ful habit of spelling Spanish by the light of nature, and I promised 
myself that I’d wallop every one I found trying to disseminate the 
misleadin’ idea that a bronco was a meek, dejected and spiritless 
invalid. So get yourself in shape, for it’s a long ways to town, and 
we've got to be promenadin’.’ 

“*You’re joking,’ says Archie. 

“ ‘Never was more serious,’ I says. “This is a subject on which I 
feel deeply.’ And I swatted him. 

“He was a real nice little fellow and fought hard. He could box 
too, but of course he couldn’t stand any hack with me. I was hard 
as nails, and in earnest, and knew what I wanted. More than all, 
I knew I was going to win—and he didn’t. And Archie was too 
puzzled at my ways and means to do well. 
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“My plans and specifications didn’t require that I should disfigure 
him much, so I worked on his body. I got skinned up some, but I 
got his wind after a while, and he collapsed. 

““Now, you remember and correct any one that makes that error 
in the future,’ says I. “Take a drink and rest a little and we’ll be 
going. You ride the horse first.’ 

“He swore he wouldn’t go with me, but I argued and coaxed. 
Told him it would be real inhospitable of me not to help him. Told 
him that the Good Book says to give the broke a drink, and a lift 
to a man afoot. Assured him that it was a matter of principle with 
me, that there was nothing personal about it; pointin’ with pride 
to my bloody face, which I dassn’t wash ’cause water was so scarce. 
This last argument helped most. I jollied him up and we finally 
goes on in good humor, gassing cheerfully, changing every two mile 
or so. He had never heard of how to ride and tie, aud I explained 
that to him. After a while he breaks out into a great laugh. 

“*The most ridiculous thing I ever heard of—fighting to impress 
your ideas of spellin’ on a man!’ 

“*Well, you remember it, don’t you?’ says I, tartly. 

“*T certain do,’ says Archibald. “The impression is quite distinct. 
Say, I have a friend who would enjoy you. He will be out here be- 
fore long. Come up and dine with us and meet him. He is a 
novelist, and I’m sure you are a character.’ 

“*Up where?’ says I, pointedly. ‘And it’s not my idea of spelling, 
but the right way. The other is the device of the intellectually be- 
calmed, who are too lazy to inquire and too self-sufficient to respect 
the rights of an ancient and honorable tongue. Up where?’ 

“Archie was decent enough to blush. ‘Er—why up to the Cisneros 
house, corner of Fresnal and Manzanares. We're going to move. 
Don’t know just when my friend will arrive—we are looking for him 
any day.’ 

“ ‘Don’t think I'll be able to come. I expect to go to work before 
then.’ And we went on talking of other things. 

“A few miles further on I offers to get off and let him ride again. 
He says: 

“‘*Oh no—I’ll walk a while yet. I should think you’d hurt your 
feet awfully, walking in those high-heeled boots. I wonder that a 
man as intelligent as you would follow such a foolish fashion.’ 

“T climbed down. ‘Fashion! Now you have hurt my tenderest 
feelin’s. I want you to know that the cow business can’t be carried 
on without high heels. If there wasn’t one in the world, they would 
be invented in a thousand different places before night. There are 
two things that make them absolutely sinquonony:mous. If you go 
to get on a horse that is rarin’, plungin’, pawin’, kickin’, and buckin’ 
ail to oncet, wearing them little dinky toothpick shoes like your’n, 
it wouldn’t be no time before you’d stick your foot clean through the 
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stirrup. Then the bronc’ would drag you, tear your clothes and 
spill your money and brains all over the range. 

“*The other reason is nearly as important. You rope a half- 
broke horse in the remuda. If you’ve got high heels, you jab one of 
them into the free soil of North America, bend the other knee, and 
sii down on the rope. That braces you and you stop the horse. 
No one can hold them with low heels. They just slide and the horse 
drags you till you waste him. And boot-legs keep the thorns out 
of your bow legs if you’re not wearing chaps, keep your pantalets 
from working up under your elbows when you ride, keep rattlers 
from biting you when you’re down.’ I took a big swig of water and 
set the canteen in the shade of a soap weed. ‘Now I’m due to learn 
you something. Put up your fists!’saysI. ‘You've insulted me.’ 

“*You double-damned idiot!’ says Archibald—and we had it. I 
tell vou he was mad, and he was doing mighty well too. Finally 
I stepped on the canteen. 

“*King’s X,’ I cries, bein’ willin’ to encourage him. ‘We can’t 
afford to spill the water. Besides, I’m satisfied. You'd make a 
right smart man with a little practice.’ 

“Say, that lad was so vexed, he sat down and cried. Cussed me 
something awful. Wanted to fight it out to a finish. Dared me to. 
I said, No! I had sufficiently vindicated the good sense of me and 
my likes—that I hoped it was clear to him that high-heels was as 
necessary to a cow-servant as pedals to a wheel-fiend, or U. S. Sen- 
ators to a Railroad. And after a time he got on and we started, 
him conversing real sarcastic. 

“We hadn’t gone a quarter of a mile before he drags in this writer 
friend of his again. This really did grate on me sure enough, for 
no one likes to be made a holy show of. Of course, I was just a- 
putting on about the other things. But I didn’t want to fire up about 
anything reasonable. I knowed if I kept taking offense at far- 
fetched things, he would get his thought-mill geared up and grindin’ 
after a while. 

“ ‘Really you must meet Burns,’ he insists. ‘He dotes on freaks, 
and if ever there was one, you’re it. Come and give him your views 
on orthography and high-heeled boots—and any other subjects you’re 
insane about. He'll put them before more people in a week than 
you’d reach if you went about belaboring your betters till you were 
older than Methuselah. You ought to ventilate your mind and get 
the cobwebs out of it. And he’ll show you where you’re as ignorant 
about most things as I was about your technicalities. He'll “learn” 
you something. Why, you unspeakable ass, don’t you know that one 
person can’t “learn” another anything? The teacher teaches, the 
pupil learns. And that ain’t all—if you try any of your remarkable 
mnemonic systems on him, he’ll lick you till you like it. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. You come and stay a week with us, and I’ll not assas- 
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sinate you, as I fully intended to do when the opportunity offered. 
“T met a fool i’ the forest!” Lord, how Burns would revel in 
searching out the tortuous and intricate windings of your darkened 
mind !’ 

“T quite liked the creature when it spunked up this-a-way, but I 
didn’t lose sight of the main issue. ‘I'll see,’ says I, trudging along. 
“Where did you say you were going to live ?” 

“*At the corner of Fresnal and Manzanares Avenue.’ 

“ ‘Hardly think I can come. That’s such an aristocratic locality. 
I’d have to blow myself for clothes to match—and then my valley 
wouldn’t know how to get me into them.’ 

“ ‘Goodness! don’t think of dressing up. That would spoil it all. 
Come just as you are. You have no idea how interesting your mode 
of dress is. Especially the jaunty angle at which all of you wear 
your sombreros. You needn’t tell me you don’t know it is pic- 
turesque.’ 

“*Picturesque!’ I says sadly, sitting down. ‘Picturesque! Really 
you dishearten me! I never saw a man with such a genius for 
smoothing my fur the wrong way. Perhaps you think we spend an 
hour or two every morning before a looking glass trying our hats 
on. You blind bat, do you see that sun? Do you know it shines, 
daytimes, three hundred days a year and more? Do you know that 
the kind of man that wears sombreros lives out of doors and on 
horseback? Did you ever see a man chasing a steer and holding a 
silk umbrella over him—say? When the sun shines on this side 
of my face I tilt my hat so—when it shines on the other side I tilt 
it so—and other times I tilt it any which way because I’m never used 
to having it on straight! Picturesque! Bah! Get down off that 
horse!’ 

“But Archie was too premature for me. He hit the pony and 
loped up. 

“Have I committed another solecism? You are the most sensi- 
tive man I ever saw,’ he said, putting his thumb to his nose and 
wiggling his fingers. ‘I suppose you want to fight again to soothe 
your lacerated feelings? Yah! You pachyderm! You fragile little 
angel! You Spanish Noah Webster! Of course, you try to look 
picturesque. You walk with a swagger and trot out your weird 
talk for the grand stand! You delicate, tender little hot-house plant! 
Now you make up your mind either to walk to town in your precious 
high-heeled boots or to come and meet my friend and then invite 
him—and me—to come out to the ranch where you’re going to work 
and stay as long as we jolly well please! Do you hear, you long- 
eared crank?’ 

“‘T hear. Where did you say to come to visit you?” 

“Damn you, don’t come anywhere! You stay right where you 
are at Jimmy Dodds’ place, as I’m going to.’ 
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“‘T am sure,’ said I, ‘that I’ll be delighted to meet your friend. 
What you have said of him makes me sure I shall like him.’ 

“*Hold on!’ says Archie. ‘Stand still! How do you spell 
bronco ?” 

“ *B-r-o-w-n-c-h-o-u-g-h,’ says I, standing at attention. ‘Bronco; 
a horse with asthma or hay fever.’ 


“*Correct. We've both learned something. Come along, old’ 


man. Motley’s the only wear.’ 
“We had a real jolly time when they come out to the ranch. Gimme 


those utensils and drive while I twist a smoke.” 
Apalachin, N. Y. 


THE STANFORD MAN IN STANFORD 
POLITICS 


By KARL A. BICKEL. 


S EVERY college year whirls around, the life in these 
miniature worlds that form about the larger institutions 
of learning in this country becomes a more and more 
exact imitation of the real and greater world beyond 
their boundaries. The concomitants are the same in 

both. College communities have their “society” with its cliques and 
clans. They have their solid, intermediate class, with its clean, rich, 
young ambitions and aspirations ; and they have their plodders at the 
bottom. From the collegiate plodders often come the future presi- 
dents, and from among those who nursed high social hopes often 
evolve the crooks. Taking a cross-section view of a college world 
at any given time, you will find that the campus commonwealth is 
streaked with the same dark dividing lines that give the lie to our 
boast of democracy on Broadway. 

It is not strange therefore that the college politician boxes his 
compass by the same charts that have apparently led the greater poli- 
ticians of the State and nation to ports of high office or power. Be- 
cause Tammany Hall represents the acme of development of the 
American political machine, he attempts to build an organization as 
near like it as he can. Because attacking and destroying the “ma- 
chine” has led others to fortune and control of their own machines, 
the “anti” attempts to break up the local machine. Counting out, 
repeating and the crude purchase of votes by direct recompense are 
not a part of the “system” of the collegiate political machinist, be- 
cause he realizes that he is dealing with a community in which such 
efforts would almost certainly result in failure. They are functions 
in the work of the metropolitan machine which are useless to him, 
and he discards them. In their place he substitutes more subtle 
methods of controlling the results. 

On the whole, the college politician, gang man or “anti,” is honest. 
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It is not entirely upon grounds of expediency that he turns away from 
the direct doctoring of the returns to secure his ends. His love of 
fair play, engendered upon the athletic field, makes him demand a 
fair and honest count of the ballots. In this respect he refuses to 
incorporate wholly into his code the course laid out by his peers in 
the gentle art of winning offices. He studies their precepts and 
maxims, however, and it is not because he does not know that he 
does not do. And in this fact the country has cause for congratula- 
tion. 

The student body of Stanford University is an association of about 
fifteen hundred persons. Thirty per cent of this number come from 
homes that are east of the Missouri river. The average mileage 
of the Stanford student is about 1050 miles. It is one of the most 
cosmopolitan aggregations of young people in America. 

Because of its youth the association has few of the inherited vices 
of the older organizations of older schools. The right of suffrage 
is unrestricted, and the polls are open to every registered student. It 
has practically the final word in all things that concern its own insti- 
tutions, as long as they do not radically conflict with the aims and 
purposes of the faculty of the University. If the conflict does occur, 
the situation is apt to become very tense for some time; but as yet no 
open outbreak has ever occurred, and as the years pass by, the 
relationship between the student organizations and the faculty be- 
comes constantly closer. Both have an active appreciation of the 
other ; and, as Stanford life is now organized, neither could get along 
happily without the codperation of the other. 

The Stanford student body owns and publishes a daily paper and 
a monthly magazine; it owns and controls a student hospital ; it has 
built and is maintaining a great athletic field; it annually pays the 
expenses of a football, baseball and track squad, a crew and three 
debating teams. It stands sponsor for a combined musical club and 
annually takes an extended tour along the Pacific Coast, and occas- 
ionally takes charge of the direction of an undergraduate dramatic 
production. It annually collects and disburses thousands of dollars. 

To control these various activities the student body annually or 
semi-annually elects its officers. These consist of a student body 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, executive committee 
of two students from each class, an athletic committee, officers of the 
Guild hospital, and editors of the Daily Palo Alto and the Sequoia. 
The editor of the daily is elected twice a year. All other officers are 
elected for one year. 

It is for the possession of these offices that the major political 
battles of the year are waged. There are skirmishes to be sure, and 
at times, as in the case of the annual race after the editorship of the 
Junior “Quad,” the year book, and the Senior presidency, the excite- 
ment aroused over a class election will be fully as great as at the time 
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of the general election in the spring; but it is at the time of the 
general election that the campus political clearing-house is in fui! 
working order. It is then that the hopes of several semesters’ nurs- 
ing are put to test, and the well-laid plots for revenge are sprung. 
The canker-sores of the student politicians usually find their origin 
in the class fights of the first two years. They seek their salve in 
the general elections of the last two. 

The active duties of the president of the student body are to pre- 
side over the meetings of the executive committee, to make the annual 
fall address to the students and to lead the athletic rallies and other 
demonstrations. The position of the president is much like that of 
the mayor in a small town; the executive committee has the same 
relation to the city council; the student-body secretary has in a gen- 
eral way the duties of the city clerk. In the case of the student body 
treasurer it is much different. He is by all odds the most powerful 
office-holder in the college. By the provisions of the constitution, 
he must be a graduate. The treasurer has charge of the disburse- 
ment of all funds, and the arrangement of the athletic schedules and 
of the itinerary of the musical clubs. He has under his direct charge 
a large number of students. He employs men to act as rubbers for 
the athletes, *as ushers for the football games, and at the entertain- 
ments at the Assembly Hall. He annually appoints men to take 
charge of the publication of the football and track programs. He is 
in a position to build up a splendid political machine, operated by the 
best of incentive for that kind of an organization—self-interest. The 
possession of that office is a very big asset in the hands of any group 
of students. Through its ramifications, a following can be built up 
that makes it, in most cases, practically impossible to defeat. Only 
the shifting character of the college population, because of gradu- 
ation, which annually takes away its best and brainiest men, prevents 
it from becoming a tremendously powerful factor in undergraduate 
life and a danger to the best interests of the college itself. 

The executive committee has the final word in the disposal of 
money belonging to the student body. This committee selects the 
football, baseball, track and rowing coaches and settles upon the 
amount of their salaries. It has the power of making a long-time 
contract. The executive committee of 1905 signed a contract with 
James Lanagan as football and baseball coach for a period of three 
years. Acting upon the recommendation of the athletic comimttee, 
the executive committee grants to certain athletes sweaters with the 
Stanford “S” upon them. They also grant the debaters their pins. 

The practical Stanford politician looks upon the student body as 
divided into four general divisions. Roughly speaking, these divi- 
sions are designated as the “Encina men,” who live in the Encina 
dormitory and who control about 400 votes, the “Row,” which 
includes all of the fraternities, sororities and the students who live at 
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Mariposa and Madrofia Halls and at private houses, with a strength 
of about 375 votes, Roble Hall, the girls’ dormitory, which holds 105 
young ladies, and Palo Alto which can muster about 500 votes. 
Grouped with Palo Alto are the commuters or what is sometimes 
called the suburban vote, composed of students who are registered in 
college and who take daily work there, but live in San Francisco, 
San José, Redwood and Menlo Park. These students probably 
number 75, and as they usually vote as a unit their support is eagerly 
bid for. Another minor group, generally included among the Encina 
men, are the students who live at College Terrace. They number 
about 50 votes, and usually ally themselves with one of the factions 
in Encina Hall. 

The line of party demarcation in most colleges is drawn between 
the fraternity and non-fraternity men. The battle between these 
forces is often bitter in the extreme. It was an undergraduate 
struggle of this kind that caused George Ade, of Purdue, to declare 
recently: “Had I not been a college man and a student of the in- 
tricacies of college politics I could never have written the County 
Chairman.” Happily at Stanford there is no longer any well-drawn 
party-line between the fraternities and the dormitory men. The 
leading fraternity and non-fraternity men are found in -both camps, 
a fraternity man working earnestly for the election of a “barb,” and 
a non-fraternity man working against it. 

Encina Hall is not as well organized today as it was several years 
ago. The old “Ukiah push,” of which the present student-body 
treasurer is about the last active member, and which was named after 
the Northern California town because of the surprising amount of 
“get-togetherness” there appeared in the make-up of the high-school 
men who came to Stanford from that city, has given way to a new 
generation who know not the Josephs of former years. Its last 
great victory was won in the election of 1904, when it decisively 
defeated what was known as the “Press Club crowd,” and presented 
its candidates, one a woman, with the student-body treasurership, 
the editorship of the Sequoia and a majority of the executive com- 
mittee. Since then it has won a minor fight for the Senior presi- 
dency in the spring of 1905. With that election it sang its swan song 
and graduated its ablest leaders. 

The petty jealousies and envies among the fraternities and sorori- 
ties are the greatest thorn in the side of the Stanford politician who 
strives to coalesce the “Greek vote” into one solid front. It is prac- 
tically impossible to do so. The nebulous association known as the 
“Press Club crowd” probably can muster more of these organizations 
under its ticket at any given time than any other organization, be- 
cause of the fact that a large number of fraternity men are interested 
in collegiate publications. The Press Club proper never enters into 
campus politics as an organization, but the friendships engendered in 
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the club have often caused certain men to associate together in dif- 
ferent political mélées, and this circumstance has given rise to the 
name. As a matter of fact, it has often happened that the leaders of 
the two warring factions have both been members of the generic 
organization. : 

About the time that the “Ukiah push” were at the height of their 
power, the organization of the college branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
was in the hands of a few clever men who handled the association 
with considerable generalship. It rarely offered a ticket of its own, 
but usually combined with that ticket which would offer them the 
most. This combination of the puritan and the politician finally 
brought the organization into something akin to disrepute, and the 
simon-pure Association members rebelled and freed themselves from 
the domination of the students who were working the society for 
their own ends. The name still clings to a faction, however, and 
during a recent class election they made a successful combination 
with the “Roble vote” and defeated a very strong candidate for the 
presidency of the Junior class, 

The Roble vote is the great question mark. It is the bugaboo 
of the toiling “worker.” When it casts a full vote, it is a major 
factor in any election; but it does this rarely. A study of the poll- 
books of recent elections show that the Roble girls have rarely voted 
over half their membership. It is absolutely impossible to forecast 
what the Roble contingent will do in any coming election on the basis 
of their previous performances. One faction that has had a good 
working majority of Roble votes out in one election may find in the 
next, to their discomfiture, that the girls have either forgotten that 
the election is taking place, or, because of some sudden whim, are 
lining up four deep to vote for the opposition. The majority of the 
girls do not take a keen, active interest in college politics. There 
are a few who do so. They are generally relied upon to take care of 
the dormitory. Sometimes they have wonderful success; at other 
times a popular college man can, by a little personal talk and solici- 
tation, break into their lines and capture the entire camp. Roble 
Hall as a political unit is about as safe a proposition to speculate upon 
as a rigged roulette wheel. 

As yet the Stanford alumus-body is too young to demonstrate in 
the greater world the full results of its early political training upon 
the Cardinal campus, but the directory of Congress is full of the 
names of men who imbibed the first principles of practical politics 
along with their Latin and their Greek. I have not been able to 
find any record concerning the political activity of President Roose- 
velt during his college days at Harvard, but the wars which were 
waged by Vice-President Fairbanks, Senator Beveridge and William 
Jennings Bryan are traditions among the alumni of their alma maters. 

The college man takes his politics very seriously. He sheds his 
reputed idealism, as he does his sweater, when he enters the arena 
in which offices are the rewards. A vote is a vote, on the campus 
and off. It takes votes to win, and to win is everything in the col- 
legiate political game. The college politician is determined to win. 
He will win—honestly—but he will win, and in the race he asks no 
quarter and expects none. 

Stanford University. 
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ORLEANS INDIAN LEGENDS 
By MELCENA BURNS DENNY 


IV. 
THE TALL SISTER 


] LONG time ago, in the days of magic and mystery, 
there lived near Oak-on-am-han-nich, the Long 
Lake, two young women all alone. They were so 
good that no women were spoken of beyond them. 
They were so good that no one ever saw them. 
Early in the morning before anyone in the village was up, they 
would go down to the flat by the river and dig the little potato, 
which is the bulb of the spotted lily, for their food. This little 
curly potato was all they needed for the day, and when they had 
enough they would hasten back to their wigwam and make 
beautiful baskets all day long. 

The baskets they wove were the finest and smoothest ever seen. 
Not even the old women, who had woven baskets a hundred 
years, could make them as fine and smooth as could these two 
girls. The colors they used were the black of the fern stem, and 
the pale yellow of the sedge, and the red dye of the alder, just 
as did all the Indian women, but somehow when they wove them 
the colors seemed clearer and the patterns brighter than anyone 
else could make them. And all the old designs they adapted in 
new ways, to please their fancy: ta-ta-ca-tak, the triangle, and 
coo-cheechee, the backbone, and op-sonne-uph-wewe, the snake’s 
nose, and all the other familiar patterns. But when they made 
fwecheena, the human foot, they talked of people traveling; and 
when they made a-in-ee-queeweet, blocks of lumber, they talked 
of men working; and when they made oodeaheechuba, the blocks 
of flint, red or black, that fine braves carried in the deer-dance, 
they knew not what to talk of; for they had lived such good lives 
there all alone, that they had never seen a brave dressed for the 
deer-dance in all his fine clothes and feathers. 

Now one morning when the Tall Sister went down alone to 
dig the curly potato, while the sun was yet hidden, she heard the 
soft sound of paddles in the river. The hidden canoe came up 
stream and she listened while the unseen boatman paddled past 
her, on and on, until there was no more of the hushed dipping of 
his oars. All this time she did not move. Then, when all was 
still, she began to dig again. But she dug slowly, and she was 
not thinking much of the lily roots. 

After a while she heard the paddling again, slow and dreamy, 
coming down the stream. She stole to the water’s edge, and hid 
herself in the high bank of ferns and red lilies, and waited. 
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No beam of sunlight came through the trees, but there, amid 
the coolness and shadows, his paddles barely disturbing the still 
water, came a young man. On his head was the fine head-dréss 
they call anhote, all woven of colored twine. About his clear 
forehead was a fringe of seals’ teeth, and down his gleaming back 
hung the drapery of the head-dress, red and blue, and at the bot- 
tom was a fringe of white pigeons’ feathers. As he paddled, the 
breeze caught it and floated it out, so that the white pigeons’ 
feathers seemed almost as if they were flying. About his waist 
hung the fine skirt that they wear in the deer-dance. In the 
broad back panel there was fine weaving of black and white, and 
a band of juniper beads, and a deep fringe about the bottom made 
of buckskin and tipped with shells. The narrow front panel had 
a band of juniper beads woven close, then a band of pine-nut 
beads, red and black, then other beads, costly and gay-colored, 
then the buckskin fringe, edged with tinkling shells. And the 
two panels were tied together over his gleaming hips with thongs 
of buckskin. 

The Tall Sister watched the stranger paddle down the stream, 
hardly moving his oars, and he did not see her in her cool green 
hiding place. After a long time he came paddling back all in the 
bright sunshine, and she did not know which shone the most, the 
sun above the blue mountain, or the Stranger in his bright canoe. 

The Tall Sister sat still and watched him. Slowly the Stranger 
paddled toward her, looking about him, bright-eyed yet dreamy. 
Slowly he lifted his paddles, scarcely ruffling the quiet water. 
Then he saw her. 

“Where are you going?” said the Tall Sister, standing up 
among the ferns and lilies. 

“Oh, I am just paddling,” replied the Stranger in a voice of 
music. 

“Where is your home?” 

“T have no home. I am a wanderer.” 

“Come make your home with me,” said the Tall Sister. 

So the Stranger tied his bright canoe to a willow and went with 
the girl, the two walking home together through the morning 
sunlight. And as he walked his head-dress floated in the breeze, 
and the shells and beads on his skirt made a soft singing, and his 
moccasined feet were soundless. And the good sisters made 
their home his home. And they made their baskets yet more 
beautifully, for the gladness that the Stranger brought. They 
were so happy that now they were spoken of not only as the 
good sisters, but the glad sisters, for their gladness shone from 
their faces. 

Every day the Stranger went and paddled up and down the 
river in his bright canoe, but every evening he came home again. 
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And every day seemed to bring the sisters added gladness, be- 
cause his home was with them. 

At last one evening came when he did not return from pad- 
dpne. They waited and waited for him, but he did not come. 

ey could not speak and they could not sleep. When morning 
came, they could not eat, though they were weak from fasting 
and distress. They could not talk to one-another, so deep was 
their sorrow. 

At length the Tall Sister said, “He will never come back. Let us 
leave our home. Let us travel far away.” 

They took nothing but an acorn bowl and a stone to grind the 
acorns with. Down the river they found his bright canoe tied to a 
willow. They paddled across the river in it, and tied it up again, 
and the Older Sister took one paddle to serve as a staff, for the way 
they were to go was over many mountains. 

Up the mountains they went, climbing the steep ridges, the Older 
Sister first, leaning on her staff, the Tall Sister behind, bending 
under her acorn bowl and stone. On and on they went, saying 
nothing, climbing silently, weak with fasting, sick with sorrow. 

On and on up the steep cliff till they were close to the sum- 
mit they went, still climbing silently. The sunset painted the 
sky about them. Then they turned and looked. There was the 
river, there was the village, there was the little home where they 
had been so happy. Then they looked farther. There was the 
ocean! 

Before them it lay like a smooth cloud, misty and indistinct. 
But as they looked, they saw a bright canoe in the midst of it. 
In one end sat the Stranger paddling. His bright head-dress 
floated in the breeze, and the white feathers spread as if they 
might float away. Opposite him, with lifted head and happy 
eyes, sat a woman. 

The women on the mountains stood and looked. Then the 
Tall Sister, saying no word, lifted the smooth acorn stone and 
held it high. The head-dress of the Stranger floated out behind 
him, and as she threw the stone, the feathers were severed from 
the rest. Boatman and boat and smiling woman disappeared, and 
where they had been, a great white bird floated up, up, up, on 
stately wings—the sea-gull! Far away it flew. They watched it 
disappear across the ocean. 

Then the two women journeyed on, ever more weak, ever 
more faint with sadness. At last the older Sister threw her pad- 
dle that she had been leaning on ahead of her, and there you can 
see it still, in the flat outline of the mountain. They walked a 
little farther, and then gave up their journey. Still saying no 
word, so deep was their sadness, they let themselves be changed 
to stone. If you want to see them, they are there still, high on 
the mountains above Orleans and any old Indian basket-weaver 
could tell you where to seek them. 

The stone that the Tall Sister threw stands in the ocean yet, 
out from Trinidad. It is all by itself, and by its smooth, round 
shape you could easily tell that it had once been an acorn stone; 
but the Stranger has never since been seen, unless he be that 
boatman of the waning moon, floating idly in an ocean of shin- 
ing stars. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
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LOVE OF THE WEST 
By JAMES DUNCAN GALLOWAY. 


~IEFORE the door of our childhood there ran a road—did 
there not?—out of the unknown, over the hill, past 
the house, into the unknown again. And with the road 
there went a desire keener than all other desires for us. 
For every once in a while, in the midst of “tag,” or 
“soldier,” or “marbles,” or during the few chance moments of quiet 
our elders never perceived, the far-away gleam of the road, as it 
came over the edge of the hill, caught our eye with the power of 
another world. Then, for a time, nothing at all was worth while 
to us but to follow the road out to the gleam on the hill and be- 
yond—out and beyond, into the unknown lands. Many things the 
gleam of the road promised, and we knew its promises were true. 
Somewhere in the country it came from were adventures and strange 
splendor ; somewhere the foot of the rainbow arch, and the “perilous 
seas of faerie lands forlorn.” 

My road was not a road at all, but a river—a huge, shifting river, 
forded in the autumn and a mile wide in the springtime—powerful, 
quick to change as a live thing, pulsing the seasons past with flood 
and drought. Panther-colored and panther-souled it was, and it 
came out of the sunset. Therein lay its lure for me. Once I had 
seen a little way into the sunset, had felt the sweep of the open plains 
and seen the morning come over the untrodden hills. Thereafter no 
farming country could be home to me; thereafter the huge river, 
chafed and alien among the plowed lands, must always call to me 
of the plains and the peaks, the sunset and the wilderness—the Far 
West to which we both belonged. 

There are many who have felt this spell of the West. Some of 
them can express it—John Muir, though he thinks it is the spell of 
the mountains ; John Van Dyke, that prose-poet of the desert ; Helen 
Hunt Jackson, who, love it though she might, could not catch it into 
words quite so truly as the newer writer who signs herself Mary 
Austin. It is ironical that the western half of our excited young 
nation—the newest half, the most boastful, hurried, telephone-ridden 
American half—should possess a land full of such strange beauty. 
A land that those who love, love with a longing, a poignancy, that 
no country of conventional, poet-sung loveliness can ever quite in- 
spire. From the flower-like snow-peaks of Oregon to the waterless 
red lands of Arizona, dwells a spirit that, once it has touched the 
wanderer, leaves him homeless in all other places forever after. 

There is much in the common conception of the West that is true, 
but that bears a part in the attraction of the country scarcely under- 
stood by those who have not lived in it. Does not every one know 
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that mountains and rivers in the West are large, and that the West- 
erner loves their largeness? “Size is not quality,” thinks the East- 
erner, gazing with affection at some delicate vista of the New Hamp- 
shire hills; and he prides himself a little upon his superior discrimi- 
nation. But he does not quite understand. Though the High 
Sierras are not easily caught upon a foot of canvas, or cramped into 
the frame of a library window, yet because they are so large they 
have for those who know them a restfulness, a comfortableness, that 
is not found among lesser hills. The large, simple, frank lines of a 
western landscape, with definite landmarks visible for long dis- 
tances, give a singleness of character that is lacking in the East. 
One may travel all day among the mountains of the West and know 
where one is at nightfall without a map. In the East the day would 
be spent in crossing a systemless tangle of lovely little mountains— 
each a thing of beauty, indeed, as a mountain must always be—but 
with no one big, friendly fellow dominating his companions and 
bringing a guiding unity out of their confusion. The day’s journey 
in the East is an anthology of lyrics; in the West it is a single epic. 

Again, along the eastern ranges of the Rockies, little noted by 
travelers seeking resemblance to the conventional scenery of litera- 
ture and song, is found one of the lovely visions of this earth—an 
outlook to a large extent dependent upon size for its beauty. I mean 
the outlook over the great plains from the mountains. But first 
the beauty of the plains themselves must be understood. 

Vast, dreary, desolate—all these the plains are reputed to be, and 
all these they are. To the new arrival, with, perhaps, a remem- 
brance of Appalachian beech-woods, or the green shore-line of Con- 
necticut, lurking in his consciousness, the plains are nothing more. 
But to eyes that have loved them since childhood they are one thing 
more—they are beautiful. Their beauty is a beauty to which the 
vastness and desolation contribute; a beauty utterly unlike the beauty 
of the mountains, of the sea, of the plains of the Rhine or Lombardy ; 
a beauty unique, like a new color, unattempted elsewhere. 

The prairie has been likened to the ocean. It is not like the ocean. 
It is level, perhaps, but it is not flat. The waves of the ocean are 
small, regular elevations and depressions following each other in 
order. The prairie rises and falls in long, easy, tender curves; in 
broken buttes and winding lines of bluffs; in a slow, subtle lift of 
the whole earth itself. It is stirring, indeed, not with actual formal 
action as is the ocean, but with the suggestion of an infinite vitality 
asleep. Because of this living variety of surface, the prairie horizon 
is not only in general much farther away than the ocean horizon, 
but is possessed of an elusive interest quite unknown to the geomet- 
rical circle of the water. Not one curve, but a thousand blending 
curves mingle and diverge in the distance, lines firm and delicate 
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airy, exquisite as the edge of a flower petal, sweeping out the division 
between earth and sky for a hundred miles. Such a combination 
of rest and life, of delicacy and power, belongs to the plains alone. 
Yet all these miles of shifting, lovely line are not line at all, but pale 
color—color that the rainbow or the shell of pearl does not possess ; 
color that is like light itself, bright and pale and pure. Gray wastes 
the plains may be sometimes, gray like morning clouds before the 
dawn; again, polished copper in the sunset, and still again, with hail 
and rain chasing the sunshine over them, all colors that there are. 

Now imagine yourself, O you who do not know the wonder of 
the West, standing upon the spur of some grim granite range that 
rises sharply above these plains eight thousand feet. Back of you 
and above you are the mountains; before you and below lies the 
world. Here a storm-cloud, flat and purple beneath, towering white 
in its pinnacles, and shot through with lightning, thrusts out from 
the ranges to lose itself in the sunny silence. There, a hundred and 
fifty miles away, rises some group of nameless peaks through air so 
clear you see the shadows on them. And, for the rest, the plains, 
to which peaks and storms are but incidents, are at your feet. Mile 
upon mile, league upon league, they stretch away to the shifting, 
elusive horizon, and mile upon mile beyond that, hidden only by the 
curve of the earth itself. Here and there, a tiny blur detected in 
the midst of their color, rises the smoke of some packed city, or of 
some loaded train following its threads of steel across the emptiness. 
Yet no sound of men comes to your silence. Wheel and whistle are 
lost in the mightiness of the space below you. Vast, sunlit, frail, 
the peopled world is airy as a dream. So dream-like are its colors, 
so fleeting, that you find yourself holding your breath lest it vanish 
quite away. 

Color is found not on the plains alone, but all through the West. 
It is a land of color. In the North and among the Sierras the 
coloring is a little like that of Switzerland—high, white snows and 
cold glaciers breaking into purple rocks or blue-black forests; these 
in turn losing themselves again in the green, sunlit grasses of the 
meadow lands and parks. In the Rockies, the white of the snows 
is often absent, leaving gaunt peaks of brown or red-grey rock 
against the sky. Lower down comes the sharp black timber-line, 
and below that the slopes of dried grass, or the ranks of silver-grey 
pine stumps that show where the fires have breathed. Thickets 
of scrub-oak mottle the hill-sides, and the mountains are bound to- 
gether by cafions and pinnacles, all of scarlet and buff and white 
and rich brown rock. 

But the uttermost glory of color the deserts of the Southwest alone 
can show. The fragile unearthliness of the prairie color is but the 
ghost of the splendor of the deserts. Crimson and dun and blue, 
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rifted with the golden sands of some dried water-course, far and 
away stretch the desert floors, the white skies over them, and always 
the mountains, purple and lavender, beyond their horizons. Deeper 
become the colors; richer, more luminous, as the westward miles are 
traversed, until one catches up with the sunset at last, and stands in 
its midst upon the verge of the Grand Cafion. There, in the late 
afternoon, the walls of the tremendous chasm seem themselves to give 
out light. Their yellow is the yellow of amber; their crimson is the 
glow that lurks in the heart of a ruby; their orange is a stifled flame. 
And the blue of their distances is as brilliant as the hollows in the 
ice-caverns or glaciers, and as soft as a mist. It is the blue from 
which the seas and the skies were made, “the mother of all blues.” 

The loveliness and the mystery of the West, as well as its color, 
are in the desert. The desert loneliness is not that of the prairies, 
that seem free from the tread of human foot since the world began, 
but is is a loneliness forever burdened with a sense of haunting, 
vanished races. Vanished races have been there; trail of them 
worn across the Painted Desert; home of them nestling in the cran- 
neries of the cliffs. But trail and home have nothing to do with 
the sense of their presence in the land. It is a thing felt, not in- 
ferred. Shadows of strange gods, spirits of forgotten heroes, half- 
memories of things we may not know, of struggle and sorrow and 
joy in the early dawn of a race, are the very air of the deserts. It 
was a race destined never to reach the great tide of life that is 
rushing down the ages. It has vanished as utterly as the rivers that 
run into the alkali valleys, mistaking the path to the sea. But the 
presence of the lost peoples still broods threateningly on the deserts— 
and their threat is the old, old question of the destiny of us all. For 
the deserts will be the same when the rusted rails shall mark the 
passage of our roads, as the silly, dangling ends of ropes mark the 
ladders of those who have gone before. The immemorial sunshine 
will fall across the barrenness; the mountains, purple and lavender, 
will waver in the mirage upon the horizons; over all will dwell the 
desert silence, then as now. The silence of the desert is not the 
silence of the upper peaks where the wind continually rushes; nor 
is it the silence of calm on the water, emphasized by the lapping of 
little ripples. It is the silence of interstellar space. It needs no 
emphasis. 

‘A land of wide spaces, of simple strongly-marked features, of 
color and of mystery, is the West. It is clear-aired, and all the more 
mysterious because it is so clear. It is haunted, and all the more 
eerie because its ghosts are unnamed. It is beautiful with a beauty 
no other land has known. 

But you may not easily feel the lure of this country toward the 
sunset, for it is a reluctant land. You may not truly see it from 
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railroad or steamer or carriage; it endures no such easy acquaintance 
as this. Unless you are willing to hunt out the flower-grown parks 
for yourself, to lie on the open ground under the bright, revolving 
stars; unless you dare face the lovely land alone, you can never 
know the West. The spell of the desolation and the color will come 
over you suddenly sometime when you are riding on the open prairie, 
out of sight of house or fence or road; or when in the sunset you 
stand among the curious rocks and shadows of some Garden of the 
Gods. Once it has overtaken you, it never leaves you. Every daily 
sight and sound adds to it. A gray ghost of a coyote slinks blinking 
across the rocks in the sunlight a moment, and vanishes again into 
his crystal caves ; scarlet-flowered “Indian paint-brush” flames among 
the silvery sage; the yucca sways its bells uncannily in the moon- 
light, and trees whose leaves give out light, and in whose branches 
no birds sleep, hide deep in the weird recesses of the hills. And 
ever after, wherever you may be, the road past your door will lead 
into the West; the river will flow out of the sunset; the song you 
must hear in the very names “pueblo,” and “mesa,” and “cafion,” 
“Navajo,” “Ute” and “Cheyenne,” “Coeur d’Aléne,” “Big Horn” and 
“Wind River” and “Lone Star,” will thrill you with almost unbear- 


able longing to follow again to the land where their music belongs. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE DOCTOR OF THE SANTA FE 
By LEWIS NATHANIEL CHASE. 


HIONFOUND those Mexicans!” mused the Doctor of Santa 
| Fé, as Miguel, the curio dealer, left the office. “They 
never pay. The Lord knows that I have enough 
charity-patients in my ordinary practice to keep my 
conscience easy, without dosing every Greaser that 
passes this door, with his aches, benedictions, and promises, although 
the aches are real and the benedictions sincere——-” And he smiled 
slightly at his not finishing his mental sentence as he recalled the 
many, many unfulfilled promises. 

“Hang it all,” he continued, his mind still on unpaid fees. “Why 
can’t I do as Brown does? He keeps a cash store and people think 
none the worse of him. I have it. I'll be an M. D. no longer, but 
a ‘cash’ doctor—a C. D. I am both now—a seedy M. D.” And the 
happy pun on his unhappiness brought only a curl to his lips. 

He raised his head abstractedly and looked at the wall opposite 
him. As if to chide him for his thoughts, his eye fell on a medical 
diploma which bore the seal of one of our proudest universities. He 
felt the reproach, and he thought of the day he got the diploma. 
Once more he saw in imagination the venerable dean and heard his 
parting words. “Sir,” he had said, “you have done well here, and 
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I shall be pained if you do not become an honor to our profession.” 

“I am glad the old man didn’t hear me five minutes ago,” thought 
the Doctor of Santa Fé. “I guess I’ll keep the M. D. after all. I’ve 
hit it. I'll be a C. D. to Mexicans. Miguel settled that. I’ll not let 
another do me as he did.” 

There was a knock at the door. The Doctor opened it and a man 
stepped inside. He was undersized, but his muscles were well knit, 
and his arms and hands proved him a tiller of the soil. His dress 
was not distinctive, but his face was. There could be no doubt that 
José was Mexican, and the Doctor thought of his just-made resolve ; 
but he also saw that the face was human and marked by signs of 
mental suffering peculiar to no race. He was not blind to its ap- 
peal, and threw his resolution to the winds. 

The man’s story was soon and briefly told. His wife and baby were 
consumed with fever; he had hoped they would get better without 
a physician; had watched over them constantly two days and nights, 
and had seen them get worse. 

The Doctor was tired, the hour late, and the scene he was called 
upon to visit required at least a two hour’s drive. But from the 
man’s account, meager as it was, it required little imagination to 
conjure up the picture he was to see—two fever patients inadequately 
provided for. “I will go with you,” the Doctor said. 

For many weeks mother and child lay at death’s door. Not a day 
passed in all that time but the Doctor of Santa Fé was in attend- 
ance upon them. He had seen the baby walk across the room to 
receive a toy the thoughtful physician had brought, and had seen the 
mother at work over her new machine—she was the best seam- 
stress for miles around—before he stopped his regular visits. Not 
a thing had been left undone that he could do for them. 

From the first he had considered it a charity-case—not naturally 
so, for many a poorer man than José had been known to pay for 
such service, but because the Doctor of Santa Fé had little faith, 
not in the individual, but in the race. 

“Benedictions and promises,” he repeated. “I have had the first,” 
for both the mother and father had blessed him with devout cere- 
mony. “Now for the promises,” he said to himself. 

It was a week after the Doctor had ceased his visits before José 
came to the office. “Sefior Doctor, you save my wife, you save my 
baby. How much?” he asked. 

The Doctor considered his services worth three hundred dollars. 
He said, “Fifty dollars.” 

“All right,” José replied. “I give you ten dollar now; the rest 
some other time.” And he counted out the money. 

A month passed before José came again, carrying a bundle under 
his arm. He laid it on the floor, and unrolling a large Navajo 
blanket begged the Doctor to allow him ten dollars for it. 

The Doctor, no connoisseur of such things, not aware, indeed, 
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that it was worth thrice the sum, was half amused at the form of 
payment, but was more impressed as it dawned upon him then and 
there that the debt had sunk deep into the Mexican’s consciousness, 
and that he was doing his very best to pay it. 

Nor afterwards would the Doctor have taken another cent had 
he known the straits the man and his wife were put to, to raise the 
money—how they, in turn, would rely on a debtor who would leave 
the territory without paying them, how the “rainy season” would 
pass during which not a drop of rain would fall, and their small 
crops would be ruined as a result; and how, all the while, they 
would brood over their obligation. 

But the physician knew nothing of that yet, so he took the blanket 
in part payment. He added, however, in genuine acknowledgment 
of this sign of unexpected honesty, “Don’t worry about paying the 
rest until you get ready. I know you are good for it. I trust you.” 

“Gracias, Doctor,” José exclaimed. “I pay all in two months. Sure! 
Sure!” Then, with a cheerful “adios,” he left the office. 

The Doctor of Santa Fé had almost forgotten the incident. He 
had not kept track of the time. He had not asked José to settle the 
bill on such a day. There was no fixed date, and if José had not 
appeared for half a year the Doctor would have thought little of it. 
Consequently, when the night arrived, the date meant nothing 
to him. 

It was late when José rapped at the office door. The Doctor 
opened it and would have remarked on the tired and worn face he 
saw there, were it not for the smile which greeted him. 

“T said sure, sure. Pay all. Two month. Sure! Sure!” 

And the man eagerly emptied one pocket after another and laid 
on the table quarters, quarters, and more quarters. Thirty dollars 
in quarters. Some of them new, some old, some bright, and some 
dull. He laid them down, still muttering with a nervous little 
laugh, “I pay, sure, sure.” 

“How in the world did you get all those quarters?” queried the 
surprised Doctor. 

José, hat in hand, was already at the door. “Last night we had a 
raffle,” he answered. 

“What did you raffle?” 

The Doctor’s mind was on the barely furnished adobe of his visits, 
with its bare walls—save for a few Saints’ pictures and the cross 
over the door; with its bare floor—save for a bed and two chairs. 
Surely, there was nothing in the house worth raffling. Yes, there 
was something else, now their chief means of support. 

As he thought of this thing he repeated with greater seriousness, 
“What did you raffle, José?” 

The Mexican’s back was turned. He was on the door step. “The 
sewing machine,” he said softly, and before the Doctor could re- 
monstrate he had mounted his horse and was riding into the night. 

The Doctor of Santa Fé went to the door, and heard the decreas- 
ing sound of the hoof beats; he turned into the office, reflectively 
looked at the money on the table, and then paced to and fro. He 
lifted his head, and saw the diploma on the wall, and remembered 
the first time José had called on him. 

“T’ve changed my mind about those Mexicans,” said the Doctor 
of Santa Fé. 

Bloomington, Ind. 
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